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An Aesthetic Approach to Religion 


FLOYD L. SAMPSON 


N A DAY OF disintegration and transition 
I such as the present, with a major re- 
construction pending, we are greatly in 
need of a way of life that will afford us 
both stability and flexibility, that will give 
us at once anchorage in the nature of 
things and stimulation to creative pro- 
gress. It seems to me that an aesthetic 
approach to religious experience opens up 
such a way, and hence that a considera- 
tion of this theme is of especial import- 
ance just now. 


The aesthetic approach to religion is only 
one of many. I present it as such, realiz- 
ing that it must be supplemented by others. 
I realize also that there are many schools 
of aesthetic theory’ and of theology. I am 
presenting only one interpretation of aes- 
thetic experience, and only one conception 
of religious experience, and then attempting 
to relate them significantly. I do not have 
time to support my basic positions nor to 
present alternative ones within the limits of 
this discussion. My thesis is offered as an 
hypothesis for further investigation and ela- 
boration. 


I 


What happens when we have an aesthetic 
experience? An object stimulates us to 


1See, for instance, Max Schoen, Art and Beauty, 
chapter six, for a discussion of several of these 
theories. I am developing the “emphatic” theory 
of Lipps, Lee, and others, in this paper. , 
structure or function of a strange object. 

2Dewitt H. Parker, Human Values, p. 324. | 

3Cf. Walter Marshall Horton, A Psychological 
Approach to Theology, pp. 1998. 


reaction. Our reaction may be simply phys- 
iological, as when we close our eyes auto- 
matically upon too bright a light. Or it 
may be more complex and practical, as 
when we reach for an apple and eat it. Or 
it may be emotional, as when we give way 
to anger or fear in the presence of an ob- 
stacle. Or it may be intellectual, as when 
we yield to curiosity and investigate the 
But it may be none of these; it may be aes- 
thetic, instead. 

The aesthetic reaction is not overt, but 
inner. It is not so physiological nor so 
violent as an emotion, and it is more imagi- 
native. It is not analytical; rather, it is 
contemplative. An object arouses in us 
feelings which, not finding immediate ex- 
pression through emotion, thought, or overt 
action, are transferred by us to the stimulat- 
ing object. We attribute our feelings to 
the object, project them into the object, 
as when we say that the column twists, or 
that the mountain is majestic, or that the 
portrait has dignity. The real aesthetic ob- 
ject is thus not an actual material thing, 
such as a piece of marble or a conformation 
of air waves, which we may, following Pro- 
fessor Parker,? call the “aesthetic instru- 
ment,” but an idealized object, the Moses 
we see in the marble, the Ave Maria we 
hear and enjoy. 

Moreover, we identify ourselves with this 
idealized object, become absorbed in it, as 
when we are “lost” in contemplation of a 
lovely flower or in hearing a great sym- 
phony.2 In so doing we detach ourselves 
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momentarily from the discursive flow of our 
practical and intellectual life, and live in 
moments complete in themselves—moments 
well characterized by Baker Brownell’s fine 
phrase, “nuggets of eternity.”* In this iden- 
tification we experience a sublimated self- 
expression, a vicarious self-fulfilment. We 
attain for this timeless moment the quality 
we have projected into the aesthetic object; 
we become the idealized object. If the ex- 
perience is satisfying, we call the object 
which has aroused it beautiful; if disturb- 
ing, ugly. We may sum up the matter, | 
think, in this simple formula: aesthetic ex- 
perience is self-realization through identi- 
fication with an idealized object. 

What sort of object has the power thus 
to stir aesthetic experience—to serve as an 
aesthetic instrument? Not all objects actu- 
ally, nor any object equally with all people, 
nor with any one person at all times, though 
theoretically any object may serve as the 
initiator of aesthetic experience. The aes- 
thetic instrument may be either an object 
of nature or an art object, and either of 
these may arouse aesthetic experience 
through any one or all of three appeals: 
its functional fitness, its structural or formal 
characteristics, and its expressive values. 

What, then, are the formal or structural 
characteristics by virtue of which an object 
is able to arouse aesthetic experience? Ac- 
cording to Professor Torossian,® the aes- 
thetic instrument possesses a unity in di- 
versity, an organic unity economically com- 
pounded of varied elements. The diversity, 
the dynamic and creative phase of the aes- 
thetic instrument, is the resultant of such 
characteristics as thematic variation, con- 
trast, and rhythm. The unity, the stable 
phase of the aesthetic instrument, is the 
resultant of such characteristics as harmony, 
balance, and dominance and subordination. 
The whole is held together by a unifying 


‘Earth Is Enough, p. 282. 

5Aram Torossian, A Guide to Aesthetics, chap- 
ter six. 

6In his Principles of Aesthetics. 

7Guide to Aesthetics, chapter seven. 
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motif, a pervading theme or movement. 

But why does an object so constituted 
tend to stimulate a characteristically aes- 
thetic response in us? I suppose no one 
knows for sure—and we may never know. 
But I am intrigued by Professor Parker’s 
oft-repeated suggestion® that it may be be- 
cause of a fundamental similarity between 
our organic structure and functioning and 
the organic unity of the aesthetic instru- 
ment. I wonder if we might push this idea 
further back and surmise that it has some- 
thing to do with the fact that both human 
organism and aesthetic instrument have 
emerged out of a physico-chemical world 
process characterized by the rhythmic sym- 
metry of mathematical equations? 

There are some objects, however, that 
appear to have the ability to arouse aes- 
thetic experience independently of their for- 
mal structure, of which, indeed, some aes- 
thetic instruments seem to have a minimum 
rapidly approaching the vanishing point, as 
in the case of a single color or tone. What 
is it about them that accounts for the aes- 
thetic stimulation? Professor Torossian’ 
calls it their “expressive value,” that is, their 
power to express for us certain “felt quali- 
ties” which they arouse in us. For in- 
stance, the color red seems warm to us; 
green, cool. Loud tones disturb us; soft 
tones soothe. Guttural words irritate us; 
liquid words please. Vertical lines stimu- 
late us; horizontal lines depress. Vast masses 
awe us; delicate masses move us gently. 
Irregular shapes produce agitation in us; 
regular shapes put us at ease. Jerky move- 
ments excite us; graceful movements quiet 
us. Deep shadows are depressing; high- 
lights, stimulating. Rough textures convey 
strength; smooth textures, gentleness or 
weakness. 

Just why certain aesthetic instruments 
possess certain expressive values is as yet 
pretty much of a mystery. In some cases it 
is doubtless largely a matter of cultural 
conditioning. In some instances it may root 
rather deeply in the physico-chemical nature 
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of man, and his genetic and functional re- 
lation to his environment. At any rate, 
the artist has at his command a very consid- 
erable catalogue of aesthetic media posses- 
sing the power of producing rather depend- 
able aesthetic results in the experience of 
the people to whom he addresses his works. 
The effects are of course not absolute, but 
they are significantly trustworthy. 


II 


But what has all this to do with religion? 
It is my conviction that religious experience 
is essentially an aesthetic experience of ulti- 
mate reality. In developing this thesis I will 
try, first, to show that the object of religious 
experience possesses the formal structure 
and expressive value of an aesthetic instru- 
ment; and, second, that religious experience 
follows the characteristic course of aesthetic 
experience. 

We usually call the religious object, God. 
By this term I mean ultimate reality, the 
cosmos, as it may be related meaningfully 
to man in the maintenance of his existence 
and values. Now, the very concept of a cos- 
mos involves the essential characteristics 
of aesthetic structure, connoting as it does 
a reality not infinitely indeterminate, but 
in some sense or degree recognizably pat- 
terned, so that its diversity is caught up into 
meaningful unity. As a religious man I ap- 
proach ultimate reality worshipfully, be- 
cause I sense beneath life’s unpredictable 
variations, its disturbing contrasts, and its 
restless rhythms a primal integrity that binds 
them into an essentially harmonious, bal- 
anced, and proportioned wholeness. I real- 
ize that this cosmic concept is not scientifi- 
cally demonstrable; no conception of ulti- 
mate reality is. But it is not unscientific; 
and in following this, the deepest of my in- 
tuitions, I have the support not only of 
a spiritual tradition as old as human life 


8Adonis, LIV. 
_ °Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Mak- 
ing, p. 105. 

10Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina Westcott 
Wieman, Normative Psychology of Religion, p. 3. 
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and as wide as human culture, but also of 
the testimony of many of our most eminent 
scientists and philosophers today and through 
the centuries. When I say, then, that I 
believe in God, I am in effect saying that 
for me life has an inherent patternfulness 
which I can, within obvious limits, under- 
stand, appreciate, and appropriate in spite 
of the seeming chaos and confusion of things. 
Perhaps I am thinking of somewhat the 
same thing as was Shelley when he wrote of 


That Light whose smile kindles the 
universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work 
and move,® 


or Whitehead when he said that “the actual 
world is the outcome of the aesthetic order.”® 
At any rate, I have come to think of God 
as that cosmic unity in diversity—that 
cosmic Beauty—which, as the ultimate aes- 
thetic object, has power to generate within 
us a supreme aesthetic experience so pro- 
found as to deserve to be called “religious.” 

But does the apprehension of God in reli- 
gious experience actually follow the course 
of aesthetic experience? As I trace the pro- 
gress of the two experiences, in my own 
life and in others, it seems to me that they 
do very closely coincide. I am stimulated 
by an object, in this case the universal be- 
ing, or God. This cosmic stimulation is 
recognized by Doctor Wieman in the fol- 
lowing words: “Every human being is 
restless until he finds a way of making him- 
self reasonably at home in the universe.”?° 
My response to this cosmic stimulation is, 
like an ordinary aesthetic response, essen- 
tially inner and spiritual, rather than outer 
and practical. I realize that religious re- 
sponse does often take the form of overt 
activities, such as prayers, offerings, and 
rituals. But these activities are not in them- 
selves the essence of religion, I think: rather, 
they are expressions of something deeper 
and more essential, a set of attitudes toward 
life; and the heart of religion lies some- 
where within the area of those attitudes. 
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Nor is my religious response primarily in- 
tellectual; it is rather, as is also aesthetic 
experience, the arousing of certain feelings 
toward environing reality. Neither does my 
religious response function so much on the 
level of the more primitive physiological 
emotions as on the higher level of the more 
subtle and imaginative sentiments; in this 
respect, too, it resembles aesthetic experi- 
ence. 

Moreover, the feelings thus aroused I 
project upon the object arousing them, in 
religious as in aesthetic experience. I unify 
the diversity of experience into a cosmos, 
personalize this cosmos into the Godhead, 
and then make God the repository of my 
most precious and precarious values. I at- 
tribute to God the ideal qualities I aspire 
to and lack. And then, still following the 
pattern of aesthetic experience, I find my- 
self going a step further: I become lost in 
God, absorbed in God; I am one with God; 
I identify myself with Him. Nor is this 
experience peculiar to me, since I have for 
company not only the great mystics of all 
the religions of mankind, but also count- 
less multitudes of the humblest worshipers 
in many faiths in many lands and ages. 
For both aesthetic and religious experience 
are, I believe, essentially mystical in nature 
—a mysticism which is ordinarily of a mild 
and transient sort, but which is capable upon 
occasion of developing into profound aes- 
thetic or religious ecstasy. 

In this surrender to God, moreover, my 
personality is not destroyed, but rather at- 
tained vicariously in largest measure. In 
the fulness of God, I find my fulfilment; 
in the beauty of God, my ugliness is trans- 
formed: in God’s wisdom my ignorance 
gives way to insight; in God’s holiness my 
sin is dissolved in forgiveness and grace. 
All the virtues and self-fulfilments I strive 
for and attain so imperfectly are mine for 
the moment of mystical oneness with Him. 
We may sum up the matter, I think, by 
revising our formula for describing the aes- 
thetic experience and saying: religious ex- 
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perience is self-realization through identifi- 
cation with ultimate being idealized as 
God. 

III 

So far in this discussion we have been 
developing an interpretation of religious ex- 
perience as essentially aesthetic experience 
raised to the ultimate degree of inclusive- 
ness and intensity by having as its object 
that dynamic ordering of the cosmos which, 
under religious regard, we call God. We 
must now consider vriefly some important 
implications of this position. 

Religious experience may be precipitated 
by the direct apprehension of the cosmic 
order. This is a highly imaginative object, 
and requires an unusual degree of abstract- 
ing power. Few people are able to enter 
the religious experience directly in this 
way. Religious experience is much more 
likely to be mediated by a material instru- 
ment. Such mediating instruments may be 
objects of nature or of art. ‘They may be 
objects of nature, such as a mountain, a sun- 
rise or a sunset, a star-studded moonless 
night, a rose, the Grand Canyon, the ocean, 
a freshly ploughed field, a little child, or a 
kitten at play. Or they may be objects of 
art, secular or sacred. They may be ob- 
jects of secular art—a drama, a building, 
a poem, a symphony, a painting. Or they 
may be objects of sacred art, such as an 
etching of the head of Christ, a Bach chorale, 
a Hebrew psalm, a Gothic cathedral, the cel- 
ebration of high mass, a rose window, a 
hymn, a crucifix, a Chinese painting of the 
Nativity, or Luke’s story of the birth of 
the Christ. 

We have all had experiences of God ini- 
tiated by such material instruments. But 
how or why does a spiritual experience of 
an abstract imaginative entity—God—fol- 
low from a sensory experience of a con- 
crete material thing—a sunset or a crucifix? 
Through processes of association integrated 
patterns of experience tend to be restored 
by the appearance in consciousness of some 
element within the pattern. The part tends 
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not only to recall another part, but it tends 
also to call up the whole of which it is a 
part. When we apprehend a part, that is, 
a physical object—as, for instance, a copy 
of Sallman’s Head of Christ—under aes- 
thetic regard, it tends to call up in our 
experience the enveloping whole of aesthetic 
reality in which this and all particular aes- 
thetic objects live and move and have their 
being ; and this ultimate beauty or God then 
tends itself to become the object of aesthetic 
regard, in which case the aesthetic experi- 
ence has passed over into religious experi- 
ence. It is doubtless empirically true that 
this movement is comparatively seldom con- 
sciously completed; but the possibility is 
there as a constituent element in normal 
human nature, and is the psychological 
foundation for the quite common type of 
religious experience I have been describing 
in these pages. The normal movement of 
aesthetic experience is thus from material 
aesthetic instrument to idealized aesthetic 
object to empathic aesthetic experience. 
The normal movement of religious experi- 
ence is from material aesthetic instrument 
to idealized aesthetic object to idealized ul- 
timate being to empathic religious experi- 
ence. The place and importance of the 
aesthetic instrument in religious experience 
are thus revealed, I believe, in a new and 
clearer light. 

This process can be seen beautifully at 
work in such a simple experience as our 
growing appreciation of a wedding ring. 
From a lovely art object in a jeweler’s case, 
the wedding ring grows through our living 
experience to become a symbol of divine 
love and creative grace, so that we thrill 
to a flash of religious ecstasy when we catch 
sight of it on the finger of our own beloved 
or of some fine young woman over whom 
we are about to say the solemn words: 
“I pronounce you .. . wife.” 

We may see the same process at work 
in the singing of a hymn in church. From 
the simple aesthetic enjoyment of the har- 
mony of the music, we often pass to a 
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sense of fellowship with an aspiring group, 
and then on to a dynamic repose in the har- 
monious whole that is God. True, we do 
not have this experience every time the 
second hymn is announced in the eleven 
o’clock service on Sunday morning. But the 
rarity of such moments in no wise vitiates 
their reality, their validity, or their value. 

These natural or art symbols may arouse 
religious experience through either their 
structural characteristics, or their expres- 
sive values, or both. A particular object 
that combines varied, contrasted, and 
rhythmic elements into an organic unity 
characterized by harmony, balance, and pro- 
portion may lead us on to spiritual contem- 
plation of the organic unity of the cosmos, 
or God. This is illustrated by the worship 
value of a great Gothic cathedral—a sym- 
phony in stone—as over against the spiritual 
distraction of the architectural monstrosi- 
ties many Americans are expected to wor- 
ship in. 

But it is just as true that the symbol may 
remind us of God because of sorne expres- 
sive value. The uptrending lines of the 
church spire lift us toward God. The pro- 
gress of the cathedral nave toward the high 
altar leads us out toward God as the in- 
growing finality of the cheese-box audience 
room typical of many of our Protestant 
churches is powerless to do. Great masses, 
as of mountains—“purple mountain majes- 
ties’—generate in us a feeling of awe be- 
fore the infinite being. Stately movements, 
as of a processional, draw our spirits out 
to large adventuring. The rich colors of 
stained glass and of vestments induce moods 
in which religious experience can more easily 
mature. The deep shadows of evening 
tinge our religious experiences with a mys- 
tical quality not so readily attained in the 
bright light of noon. The deep tones of 
an organ stir emotions within us more ap- 
propriate to worship than do the more shal- 
low and staccato notes of a piano. 

I think, then, that we may call these aes- 
thetic symbols, natural or artificial, secular 
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or sacred, vestibules to religious experience. 
When one enters the aesthetic contempla- 
tion of these symbols, he has started on 
the road to experiencing God, though he 
may never go on into this larger experience 
—to which, however, the door of the spirit 
stands ever ajar. Of the man who is satis- 
fied to stop short with the lesser experience, 
we may say with Wordsworth: 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


And to such a man Leonardo’s Last Supper 
may be no more than a piece of faded paint- 
ing, or the Twenty-third Psalm no more 
than an example of antiquarian free verse. 


But we are surrounded, all of us, every 
day, wherever we are, by innumerable in- 
struments of beauty—as our poets and 
artists are continually reminding us—any 
one of which is a potential initiator of an 
experience of God. Sensitivity to beauty can 
be cultivated, as can the facility with which 


11Peter Bell, part I, stanza 12. 
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we pass from the more elemental forms of 
aesthetic experience to that supreme form 
which is religious experience. It is es- 
pecially important, I think, that we develop 
this sensitivity and this facility today, both 
in ourselves and in those who come to us 
to be taught how to live. It is important, 
too, that we attain maximum insight in 
selecting and skill in arranging religious 
symbols in our homes, our worship services, 
and wherever we are able to surround peo- 
ple with stimulating religious influences. 
For through aesthetic appreciation of that 
cosmic creative integrity which is God, men 
may find the surest anchor for their own 
souls and for our tragically drifting so- 
ciety; and yet within this same empirical 
framework they may find fullest incentive 
and range for creative activity in the re- 
construction of human personality and re- 
lationships. Have we here, by any chance, 
a clue to the spiritual foundation for which 
we have been searching upon which we 
might build that combination of security 
and freedom for which the peace of the 
world waits? 
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EYOND THE MANY interests that claim 
B its attention, the college has a primary 
concern : It is the culture of the human spirit. 
No one who has lived and worked within 
a college community will need to have that 
objective defined. It looms with vivid 
meaning as one stands looking across the 
quadrangle at rising spires. It reaches the 
understanding intuitively at vesper hour 
when the tower chimes peal out the even- 
ing hymn. It comes over one with re- 
assurance after a heavy day, sitting in the 
library, leisurely thumbing through the 
magazines. The culture of the human 
spirit! This is the college’s chief business. 

Precisely because it is so impelling and 
so suffused with these intangible senti- 
ments, however, we need to give it defini- 
tive meaning from time to time, and te 
see our particular responsibilities as educa- 
tors to this all-inclusive purpose. The cul- 
ture of anything implies attentiveness to its 
growth, to bringing it from an undevelop- 
ed state to a condition of greater maturity, 
eventually to bring it to fulfilment and frui- 
tion. It implies, not only the production 
of fine specimens, but reflection and experi- 
mentation as to how the species in general 
might be better nurtured and improved. It 
means, in other words, attentiveness both to 
the general and to the particular event of 
growth. 

So with the culture of the human spirit 
within the college: It means deliberation 
about far-reaching issues, affecting the di- 
rection of human life and destiny and con- 
cern with particular lives that are in the 
making. A college is adequate in its func- 
tioning only when it keeps these near and 
far purposes clearly focused and related. 

One will recognize, on reflection, that the 
culture of the human spirit in its far aspects 
involves many kinds of endeavor and achieve- 
ment. It is attained, in part, when the 


faculty contributes to knowledge through 
research and writing. It is enhanced when 
its faculty or students create beauty in 
a poem, or a painting, or a chorale. It is 
achieved in a service of worship that ex- 
presses truth with dignity and rich emotion. 

The culture of the human spirit in its 
near aspects is more baffling, more unpredict- 
able, and subject to as much variation in 
accomplishment as there are people in resi- 
dence. Furthermore, it is difficult to know 
how far this purpose should be pursued 
consciously, with specific ends in view, and 
how far it might be expected to be realized 
through these intangible values within the 
cultural atmosphere of the campus. I con- 
fess I have a preference for the more ob- 
jective procedure, letting the culture of the 
mind and heart be a by-product of the educa- 
tional enterprise, earnestly pursued; but 
occasionally one is sobered by the realiza- 
tion that all this fine environment has not 
reached John or Mary in the way one had 
hoped it might. The subjective factors then 
loom in importance—these inner barriers, 
and the wells within, whose waters some- 
how have turned bitter! 


The educator who ponders these things 
comes to realize that his task is both re- 
mote and intimate, and that he cannot be 
indifferent to either concern. 


I 


How does the teaching of philosophy of 
religion concern itself with this larger, edu- 
cational task? Is there a distinctive func- 
tion that religion serves which educators in 
our field need to be aware of and which 
might give direction to the teaching of reli- 
gion in higher education? 

I recall a line in Havelock Ellis’ The 
Dance of Life which reads somewhat as 
follows: “In its quintessential core, reli- 
gion is the art of finding our emotional rela- 
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tionship with the world conceived as a 
whole.” That is not the whole of religion; 
but I submit that it gives the clue to its 
distinctive function: relating the creature 
to circumstances of his destiny that go 
beyond his powers of prediction and con- 
tro!. In this act of adjustment we come 
upon what Albert Schweitzer has called 
elemental religion. 

Now if there is any point where the reli- 
gious response of all mankind converges 
upon a common experience, it is at this 
level of elemental religion: where the crea- 
ture comes to terms with inescapable con- 
ditions of creaturehood. And, curiously 
enough, where men have been forthright in 
dealing with these conditions, their testi- 
inonies have been remarkably confirming of 
one another. In effect they have said: Life 
is tragic. The very life-span which sepa- 
rates birth and death is a succession of haz- 
ardous events which issue in dissolution in 
the very process of bringing men their ful- 
filment. But this lament has been only 
one theme in the religious epics. Always 
there has come the counter-theme of hope. 
“Life,” wrote Gamaliel Bradford, in his 
book, Life and I, “is the triumph of hope 
over experience.” It is a rewarding ex- 
perience to go through the devotional liter- 
ature of ancient peoples (and the Hebrew 
Psalms provide examples at their best) to 
note this alternation between lament and 
praise. It is this capacity in man to praise 
life in the midst of tragedy and defeat that 
has given a kind of nobility to the human 
venture. 

Now it is my thesis in this paper that the 
distinctive dimension of religion, which cuts 
across all creeds and cultures, and which 
persists through generations, despite the 
changing modes of life, is this aspirational 
outreach: this dual capacity to acknowledge 
with lament the tragic sense of life, yet to 
triumph over defeating experiences through 
the persistence of hope. To possess this 
capacity, is to possess capacity for the reli- 
gious response. To be without it, is to fall 
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short of what religious people of all time 
have achieved. Thus to nurture this ca- 
pacity and to provide conditions for its 
growth, is the distinctive function of reli- 
gion, wherever it appears. The teaching of 
religion is but a specialized aspect for serv- 
ing this end within the educational process. 
And in this task, philosophy of religion as- 
sumes specific responsibility for clarifying 
the thought-processes as well as the affirma- 
tions of purposes and values which may 
otherwise hinder or obstruct this capacity 
in people to be religious. 

I have stated here what seems to me to 
give the clue to the distinctive task of the 
study of religion. It is to illumine the story 
of the human venture in terms of its aspir- 
ational outreach. At once, then, we have 
a principle of selection for ordering the 
materials of our field. And this, I think, 
is certainly needed. We will admit, I am 
sure, that from the point of view of reli- 
gious purposes, the study of the primitive 
and early peoples of more advanced per- 
iods has not been very rewarding. The 
reason, I think, is that we have not been 
selective in our study of its materials. We F- 
have followed too slavishly the materials of 
anthropology and _ historical psychology. 
What are the possibilities, seen in the light > 
of this principle of selection? They are f 
enormously fruitful if we seize upon the f 
meaning of this early worship, this effort 
to believe, and these various efforts to re- 
solve the tensions of human living, in terms 
of this crucial concern of all creatures, 
which we have defined as elemental religion. F- 
To invite the student to enter appreciatively F 
and sympathetically, and with a certain sense 
of wonder, into the pageantry and poetry 
of these early peoples, so as to become — 
aware of their capacity to cope with crises 
and tragic events, and with it all, to praise 
life, is to push through the periphery of his- 
torical and anthropological detail to their 
religious import. How may one do this? 
In a variety of ways. He may make this the 


approach to the study of the Bible. Or he 
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may do so through the study of the devo- 
tional literature of all the world religions, 
or of some particular religious culture. He 
might accomplish it also through a selec- 
tive study of religious personalities who 
embody in themselves, as representatives of 
religious cultures, capacity for this two- 
fold adjustment to life. I have found it 
possible to combine all three, with greater 
emphasis, in the organization of materials, 
upon the latter. 

Our principle of selection may be applied 
also to the study of the medieval period, 
putting the question foremost: What en- 
abled medieval men to achieve this resolu- 
tion? Conceivably such a study could be 
accomplished in several ways. My prefer- 
ence would be to relate the story of Chris- 
tian civilization, giving a minimum of basic 
historic facts so as to provide an outline 
structure, and bringing to the fore, the por- 
trayal of medieval men at worship and en- 
gaged in the art of devoted living. Such a 
course should include, along with a study 
of controlling concepts and beliefs and 
ideals, some appreciation of the song, 
pageantry, and art that made these mat- 
ters vivid to them. It should include ac- 
quaintance with the great hymns of the 
church, the development of the Mass and 
its music, the medieval miracle plays, as 
well as the story of the medieval cathedrals, 
in the manner in which Henry Adams gives 
it in Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. Here 
again I have found it preferable to organize 
these materials around the study of great 
personalities in Christian history, including 
in the list, not only theologians and church- 
men, but artists, musicians, poets, scientists 
and philosophers who helped to shape Chris- 
tian civilization, such men, for example, as: 
Augustine, St. Francis, Dante, Thomas 
Aquinas, Fra Angelico, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Galileo, 
DaVinci, Michelangelo, Bach, Milton, and 
Pascal. 

I am persuaded that the study of ancient 
and medieval peoples will reveal that, for 
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reasons which philosophy of religion might 
make clear, they achieved a capacity to be 
religious in relation to their circumstances 
to a degree that far exceeds that of modern 
man. This seems to me to pose the problem 
that is basic to the course which is specifi- 
cally designated Philosophy of Religion. 
The problem is, What is there about the 
modern experience that obstructs or impairs 
the aspirational outreach? And how may 
men and women of our generation, along 
with peoples of all time, achieve this ca- 
pacity to respond religiously to life’s events? 
The pursuit of that inquiry will apply our 
principle of selection to the study of reli- 
gion within the modern field. 


II 


What, then, are the materials of a course 
in philosophy of religion, conceived in this 
manner? The preface would seem to be an 
appreciative study of the nature of the reli- 
gious response as it has expressed itself in 
historic peoples, taking samples preferably 
from an ancient and a medieval setting. If 
offerings in religion are arranged so that 
courses giving this interpretation precede 
the one in philosophy of religion, there is 
need to provide only for a brief introduc- 
tion, stepping off, as it were, from this his- 
toric interpretation. In Pomona College we 
offer two semester courses for students in 
the freshmen and sophomore years, entitled 
Great Personalities in Religious History, 
and Great Personalities in Christian History, 
which expressly undertake this appreciative 
understanding of religion in its historic set- 
ting. By the time one has come through this 
sequence, having entered sympathetically 
into the pageantry of the world’s people at 
worship, and having consulted their records 
of their creations in resolving their perplexi- 
ties and in pointing up their action with 
meaning, he cannot easily escape the con- 
viction that the will to respond religiously 
to the circumstances of life has been one of 
the glories of the human race, giving not 
only courage and purpose to living, itself; 
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but giving rise, as well, to creations of the 
human spirit in such form as The Hymn to 
the Sun, the Hymns of the Vedas, the 
Psalms, the Book of Isaiah, the Divine 
Comedy, the madonnas, the Sistine Chapel, 
the music of the Mass, Bach chorales, Char- 
tres, Rheims, and Rouen, not to mention the 
vast wealth of human love and devotion, of 
which these are but the symbols. In con- 
trast, he will feel more keenly than ever, 
the sense of dissatisfaction that falls upon 
many people of our modern world, for 
whom the fabric of faith lies in tatters, the 
dissolution of which is mitigated only by 
fragments of belief, or individual strands 
of thought leading backward or forward— 
a fresh weaving begun, but hardly far 
enough along to reveal design or direction, 
or to give promise of completion. 

It is with full recognition of the condition 
of disillusionment and skepticism pervading 
our world, against a background of historic 
faith, that the course in philosophy of reli- 
gion begins. Thus the problem is posed: 
How is the modern man to recover the 
spiritual poise, so evident in ancient and 
medieval peoples, whereby he may acquire 
the unfailing capacity to confront the tragic 
sense of life without despair, cynicism or 
defeat? And more than this, how may he 
rise to sufficient maturity of insight and 
understanding as to be able to enjoy this 
creature-experience, to feel impulsions of 
praise that have always welled up in the 
creature when he has been in health, deli- 
vered from the tyranny of circumstances, 
and of his own ego. Modern man can no 
more escape this hunger and need for union 
with the larger life beyond him than could 
peoples of the earth before him. He can- 
not sing the songs of ancient men and find 
satisfaction enough in their praise of life. 
He can be stirred by their exultation and 
impelled to seek their peace ; but his freedom 
through union can come only by discover- 
ing what actually possesses him and right- 
fuily claims him as creature. He, too, must 
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become creative and expressive of this ele- 
mental faith. 

In directing students to explore this prob- 
lem, I have first set them to examining the 
nature of our disillusionment. In pursuing 
this inquiry, we have looked first at im- 
mediate cultural experiences, beginning, say, 
with post-Civil War times when our peculiar 
American psyche was in process of form- 
ing, carrying the story down through the 
period of industrialization, the rising pres- 
tige of the sciences, with its accompanying 
soc’al idealism, culminating in two world 
wars, and the defeat of the concept of prog- 
ress. Following this analysis of sociolo- 
gical phenomena, affecting our mentality, | 
make a swift survey of what might be call- 
ed the Philosophical Basis of our Disillusion- 
ment, in which I point out that the loss of 
capacity to affirm values may be a result 
of our inability to recognize values in a 
world of flux. Given a static view of value, 
such as our mathematically conceived phi- 
losophies of traditions bequeath, we are at sea 
in a world of change and growth. What, 
then, is to be the criterion of value in the 
new dynamic conception of the universe 
which has taken hold of the modern mind? 
The third introductory presentation analyzes 
the Biblical Basis of our Disillusionment. 
Here the student is asked to consider the 
misgivings that arise in peoples’ minds as 
to the truth and relevance of the Bible for 
modern life, in the light of historical and 
critical studies of this literature. 

Following these preliminary inquiries, we 
then turn to a series of questions dealing 
with the general theme, What Have The 
Sciences Done to the Intellectual Founda- 
tions of Orthodoxy. Questions like these 
are considered: 1. Science and the Chris- 
tian Concept of Space, or the effect of as- 
tronomy upon our thinking. 2. Science 
and the Christian Concept of Time, or the 
effect of geology upon religious thinking. 
3. Science and the Christian Conception of 
Man, his Origin and Nature; or the in- 
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fluence of biology upon religious thinking. 
4. Science and the Christian Concept of 
Mind and Soul, or the influence that psy- 


- chology has had upon our religious thinking. 


5. Science and the Christian Cultus, or what 
studies in Sociology, especially social psy- 
chology, have done to question the validity 
of the religious outreach. 6. The New Vi- 
sion of Science, or the effect that the new 
physics is having upon religious thinking. 

Consideration of these inquiries enables 


_ the student to appraise somewhat objectively 


the critical forces that have played directly 
upon or are now influencing, his own reli- 
gious thinking. He may come to under- 
stand more fully the real worth of their con- 
tribution in clarifying the nature of man’s 
thought and feeling processes, as they bear 
upon religious interests; he most certainly 
will have opportunity to come to grips 
with specific issues relating religion and the 
sciences ; but most important of all, I think, 
he may for the first time evaluate the con- 
trolling concepts of the physical and social 
sciences and thus get a measured view of 
their limitations as well as their proper 
function. 

Next we consider what orthodox religion 
has done to come to terms with the issues 
raised by the sciences. The extent to which 
the churches have taken account of scienti- 
fic findings is noted; where, for example, 
orthodox Christianity, both Catholic and 
Protestant, since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, has taken for granted the Coperni- 
can revolution; or where liberal religious 
thought in all its forms has come to terms 
with established insights in biology and psy- 
chology. 

Having come to some understanding of 
the critical issues dividing traditional and 
modern religious thinking, I then invite the 
students to appraise this scientific impact 
upon religious thought with a view to dis- 
covering 1) the importance of fact in find- 
ing religious truth; 2) the limitations of 
critical inquiry for dealing with questions of 
value and faith; 3) the function of imagina- 
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tion and appreciation in achieving religious 
understanding; 4) areas of belief that re- 
quire re-evaluation and re-statement. 

At this point we begin the constructive 
task of discovering what has been done and 
is being done among modern thinkers and 
creative artists to restore conditions for an 
affirming religious response among modern 
people. I add creative artists to the dis- 
cussion, in part, to make evident that the 
task with which philosophy of religion is 
concerned is served by creative imagination 
as well as by analysis and criticism, and that 
where philosophy of religion is ample, it 
reaches beyond logic and reason to discern- 
ment that comes with sensitive and disci- 
plined imagination and appreciation. In 
order to avoid just vague talk about reason 
and emotion, in developing this reach beyond 
logic, I generally turn briefly to consider 
what the symphony writers and modern 
poets have contributed to the re-orientation 
of our feeling and appreciation, thereby es- 
tablishing a new psychological ground for 
the aspirational outreach. It seems to me 
highly important that we make clear to 
the student that the problem which con- 
fronts modern man is not just an intellectual 
one, repairing the intellectual foundations 
of faith, or creating new ones; but deeply 
psychological, requiring measures that are 
healing and restorative as well. One might 
say that the modern man has faced the pos- 
sibility of becoming devoid of aspiration, or 
incapable of it; and this means, in reality, 
being without the capacity for spiritual 
satisfaction in any profound sense, in which 
case the tension between the praise of life 
and the tragic sense of life is dispelled in 
a most tragic resolution. Men then praise 
life in excess to their own undoing and be- 
come passive pagans; or they become bitter, 
and lament to their own undoing. This is 
precisely what has been happening to many 
moderns within our generation, more parti- 
cularly the era between the twenties and 
the forties. So infectious and disabling have 
these two diseases of the modern spirit, ex- 
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cessive optimism and excessive pessimism, 
become that disciplined and practical-mind- 
ed people, educators, in particular, have 
said: See here! This can’t go on. We must 
get rid of emotion—at least in our thinking! 
As if this could be done by declaration. 
Much of the asceticism in recent thought 
is to be explained as a way out of this 
predicament. 


But it is a matter of record, if one will 
iake the pains to enter the fields of fine 
arts inquiringly, that for quite a long time, 
creative artists, in many different areas, 
have made heroic efforts to bring modern 
man to a more adequate condition of as- 
piration. Poets have pointed a direction 
for this reconstructive effort, as in Drink- 
wuter’s lines, 


Of old men wrought strange gods for mystery, 
Implored miraculous tokens in the skies, 

And lips that most were strange in prophecy 
Were most accounted wise. . 

We hunger still. But wonder has come down 
From alien skies upon the midst of us; 

The sparkling hedgerow and the clamorous town 
Have grown miraculous. 

And man from his far travelling returns 
To find yet stranger wisdom than he sought 

Where in the habit of his threshold burns 
Unfathomable thought. 


or these lines from William 
Moody’s The Masque of Judgment, 


Vaughn 


Oh for a voice, 

Here in the doors of death, 

To speak the praise of life, existence mere, 

The simple come and go of natural breath 

And habitation of the body’s house with its five 
windows clear! 


and the sensitive passages in Donald Cul 
ross Peattie’s Almanac For Moderns, lift- 
ing the facts of botany and biology to the 
level of contemplation : 


“T say that it touches a man that his tears are 
only salt, and that the tides of youth rise, and 
having fallen, rise again. Now he has lived to 
see another spring and to walk again beneath the 
faintly greening trees. So, having an eye for all 
things done most hiddenly, and a hand in the 
making of those small dear lives that are not built 
with hands, he lives at peace with great events.” 
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not to mention the darker veins of modern 
verse in the writings of Robinson Jeffers, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Carl Sandburg, 
Elinor Wylie, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
T. S. Eliot; and the list might be lengthen- 
ed. Books like Amos Wilder’s Spiritual 
Aspects of the New Poetry might well be 
made recommended reading for students in 
philosophy of religion by way of disciplin- 
ing their judgments for exploration in these 
felds, rich in spiritual resources for the 
modern mind. 

Symphony writers like Beethoven and 
Brahms have contributed enormously to this 
new orientation of the human psyche. Both 
have tried to find man where he is—in the 
fields, in the village, in the city at work, 
and have tried to open his eyes to the 
subtle and unpretentious beauty about him. 
They have tried to awaken in him the strug- 
gle between fate and hope, as it propelled 
ancient and medieval men, and have given 
it the same triumphant resolution—hope 
triumphing over experience — yet with a 
persuasion that modern man can feel and to 
which he can respond. Cesar Franck, also, 
has reinforced the religious capacity in 
modern man, yet with a difference that 
leaves his work more submerged in the sub- 
jective mood of questioning and groping. 
It is rather striking, I think, that Franck’s 
D-Minor Symphony should be a general 
favorite among college students, and next 
in favor, Brahms’ First and Fourth; and 
then Beethoven’s works. They range in 
that sequence in the order of their ob- 
jectivity. 

We are in need of more adequate inter- 
pretation of symphony music as a medium 
for spiritual expression. We have a begin- 
ning in what Seelye Bixler has given us in 
his Hazen Lectures but we could wish that 
he might give a fuller exposition of it so that 
the teaching of religion might avail _ itself 
of this great medium. For I am convinced 


that it is a language that speaks forcefully 
to college young people now. They are 
more alert to its persuasion and meaning 
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than their elders. Whether they relate it 
to the issues of life as profoundly as they 
might is another question. And an import- 
ant one, too, I think. I have consistently 
regarded it a mistake professionally as well 
as philosophically, to dismiss this aesthetic 
interest in young people, as being a survi- 
val of adolescence, or perhaps, indulgence in 
a form of pagan delight which obstructs 
more serious concerns. Philosophically it 
is a mistake because it misses the real 
depth of their feeling for aesthetic exper- 
ience. With them it is not mere recrea- 
tion, mere enjoyment; it is absorption in 
something objective to themselves; it is the 
nearest some of them can come to the lost 
art of adoration, which is basic in worship. 
It is worship for many of them. I have 
been close enough to young people in the 
midst of this kind of experience to know 
that this is true. Professionally it is a mis- 
take because it overlooks the most natural 
approach to the depths of their own being. 
Where they are sensitively awakened to the 
sobering language of beauty and truth in 
music, in drama, or in nature, their being is 
already turned toward the sun. They begin 
to move within a larger spiritual orbit. 
They need cultivation, discipline, direction ; 
but the beginnings of a shrine, around which 
devotion and growing sensitivity can de- 
velop, are clearly evident. Its extension to 
more recognizable religious expression is 
but a matter of maturity. 

On turning to the philosophical recon- 
struction of faith, I generally suggest to the 
students at the outset, by way of encourag- 
ing utter integrity in pursuing this con- 
structive task, that they will find three 
quite distinct objectives among modern 
writers and philosophers who struggle 
earnestly with the problem of faith in the 
modern world. Some see the problem 
clearly as a concern to recover confidence in 
traditional beliefs and concepts; some see 
it as a task of reconstructing the intellec- 
tual foundations of religion, or of creating 
a new metaphysics; while others view the 
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problem, in part, as a clarification of what 
the modern man can believe, yet feel that 
basically it is the brand new problem of 
learning how to live with uncertainties with- 
out being overwhelmed by them, assuming 
that our uncertainty is not simply a stage 
in our thinking, but an inescapable condi- 
tion of thought, given our human limita- 
tions and the nature of the vast illimitable 
world about us. As examples of the first 
approach, I refer to the efforts of moderns 
like T. S. Eliot, Paul Elmer More, George 
Santayana, who conceive this task as be- 
ing a reinterpretation of tradition, or per- 
haps better, a re-envisagement of tradi- 
tion in terms of the appreciative capacity, 
taking these beliefs, doctrines, and creeds, 
not for their literal meaning, but for their 
symbolic values, as parables, myths, and 
affirmations which point men and women 
to the transformative power of spirit in 
man and in his tradition, investing the world 
of action with the qualities of imagination, 
which, in turn, generate hope and _ faith. 
Or I acquaint them with the work of the 
Neo-Thomists, especally if there are Roman 
Catholics in my class, and with the neo- 
orthodox movement in Protestant theology. 

To illustrate the second approach, I refer 
them to the writings of Hocking, Boodin, 
and Brightman, and to representatives of 
the new theism such as Whitehead, the 
organismic group, Alexander, Smuts, and 
Morgan, and certain phases of Wieman’s 
writing. 

For the third approach, those who con- 
sider the religious task a matter of adjust- 
ment to uncertainty, I include references to 
John Dewey, Haydon, Ames, and the earlier 
works of Wieman. 

With these alternative paths in mind, 
we conclude the course with an explora- 
tion of such problems as: The Nature of 
Religious Understanding; The Finding of 
Religious Truth; The Meaning of God; The 
Problem of Evil and Suffering; and The 
Function of Worship. In this phase of the 
work, I have found Thomas Kepler’s an- 
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thology, Contemporary Religious Thought, 
a valuable source book for the students. 
Needless to say, the greater amount of 
time in the course is given to this interpreta- 
tion of current philosophical effort. The in- 
structor has to choose whether he will em- 
phasize the kind of orientation which Mr. 
Wieman and I tried to give in American 
Philosophies of Religion, in which the major 
strands of contemporary thought are delin- 
eated; or cut into major issues of religious 
thought directly, as Kepler has attempted 
to do. I have done both within the semes- 
ter, using one procedure, in that case, as 
introductory to the other where fuller treat- 
ment was given. This year I have length- 
ened the course in philosophy of reli- 
gion to two semesters. The first semester 
has been an exploration of the problems just 
surveyed, concluding with problems in the 
book by Kepler. The second semester will 
undertake a more systematic interpretation 
of current points of view, based upon our 
American Philosophies of Religion. 


III 


Since I have made the teaching of phi- 
losophv of religion continuous with the whole 
curriculum of religion in the college. I can 
hardly conclude this discussion without ref- 
erence to what follows this phase of the 
study. It has long been my conviction that 
religious thinking, if it is really integral 
with personality, is a fruition of religious 
living. That is to say, one may not come 
into the deeper understanding of religious 
truth and meaning except as his total or- 
ganism, his perceptions, his ‘will’, his de- 
sires, his habits, his overt actions, collab- 
orate to shape him for such understand- 
ing. This is a way of saying that there 
is a kind of religious vision that gradually 
comes to one who grows in the direction of 
religious apprehension and discernment. I 
tried to defend this thesis in an article on 
Religious Awareness and Knowledge, which 
appeared in The Review of Religion a 
few years back. One passage from that 
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article may make clear what I mean to 
say: 


“Over a period of years individuals develop a 
certain kind of probable response to realities in 
environment. And this subjective outreach not 
only colors the character of things experienced, 
but it actually determines what may be perceived. 
For as James has said, ‘Just in proportion as an 
experience is probable will it tend to be directly 
felt. . . . The conclusion that this analysis leads 
to is, that awareness and knowledge are so related 
to the forms of feeling and attention that their 
character may be said to be in direct relation to 
the habitual associations and their persisting 
stimuli. The music lover, through continually 
hearing significant music, comes to be peculiarly 
aware of musical meanings and values. The lover 
of art, through constant observation of recorded 
genius, achieves a competency of perceiving and 
knowing art values. The skilled workman, by his 
continual association with tools and the shaping of 
materials, acquires a capacity for sensing and 
knowing defects and values of workmanship. Re- 
ligious awareness and knowledge are similarly 
related to associations and persisting stimuli, 
bringing the realities of religious import into focus. 
One who never contemplates these may no more 
be expected to envisage their existence, or their 
significance of meaning, than one who never turns 
to music may be expected to be sensitive to that 
sphere of facts and meanings. There is point to 
the penetrating utterance: “They who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness shall be filled’— 
and only “the pure in heart” really “see God.” 

(Review of Religion, November 
1938, pp. 18-20) 
Now this gets around to saying that if the 
student is to realize that religious thinking 
is more than logic and analysis, that it in- 
volves capacity to discern and to appreciate 
values of profound importance, the study 
of philosophy of religion, in its analytical 
phase must ultimately come to the study 
of what promotes the growth of this deeper 
understanding. I have tentatively provided 
our curriculum with a course which I call 
Applied Psychology of Religion, which is 
really an inquiry into the nature of the reli- 
gious personality and the conditions that 
promote religious living. In it we discuss 


such topics as: The Meaning of Fulfilment 
of Life, Physical and Psychical Aspects of 
Religious Living; Social Maturation, De- 
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velopment of Reflective Powers, The Capac- 
ity to Respond Appreciatively to Life, The 
Religious Sense of Wonder; Self Attention 
versus Self Commitment, The Social Na- 
ture of the Self, etc. The peak of the 
course is the discussion of egocentricity and 
the importance of getting beyond the self 
to apprehend and appreciate realities that 
are objective. 

I am quite convinced that the healing of 
the modern psyche and our restoration to 
a condition of faith in reality beyond our- 
selves waits upon our being rescued from 
the subjectiveness and exaggerated self-in- 
terest which, of course, are apiece with the 
peculiar kind of individualism that pervades 
our recent western culture. Our inability 
to express ourselves in adequate and ob- 
jective ways is a disease of the psyche that 
goes deep into the culture that has pro- 
duced us as individuals, and which has 
shaped us as human beings. In time, we 
may temper this individualism and thus 
restore the conditions within culture that 
will create, as a normal growth, the reli- 
gious capacity that was natural to earlier 
peoples who were less conscious of self, less 
uprooted from their sustaining milieu. There 
is every indication that our culture is mov- 
ing toward a sounder social organization 
of life. Meanwhile, however, the healing 
must come about through inner resource- 
ment, giving to each person the insight and 
the will to aid his deliverance from this con- 
dition that frustrates faith and the capacity 
to aspire. Whatever can be brought into 
the teaching of religion to serve this end 
will deepen its effect, and open up wider op- 
portunity for growth of religious under- 
standing and commitment. 

IV 

Organizing the teaching of philosophy of 
religion around this problem of recovering 
the aspirational outreach has certain values 
over the purely systematic study of con- 
cepts, which I should like to mention in 
conclusion : 

1. It takes philosophy of religion out of 
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the narrowly academic setting and gives 
it a sense of function. 

2. Being appreciative in approach, it re- 
lieves the study of religion of the tendency 
toward negation which often attends analy- 
tical studies of concepts. 

3. By directing thought at the outset 
to the state of skepticism and disillusion- 
ment in the modern mentality, it removes 
this condition of mind as a barrier to re- 
ligious thinking, and makes of it a prob- 
lem to be examined and appraised. 

4. It makes philosophy of religion re- 
storative: not that it sets up the subjective 
need of the student as primary to the neg- 
lect of intellectual concerns, but by address- 
ing inquiry to this problem as a general con- 
dition of mind, shared by many contem- 
poraries, it enables the group involved in 
the study to employ the tools of thought 
in surgical and healing ways, cutting through 
wasted tissue and sheer accumulation of 
belief, and relating ideas which may fuse 
or intermesh in such a way as to generate 
real integration of insight. 

5. More significantly, perhaps, is the feel- 
ing that philosophy of religion is brought 
to the core of the religious problem. I recall 
a remark by Albert Schweitzer in his mem- 
orable autobiography, Out of My Life and 
Thought. I shall not quote him precisely 
but his words were something like these: 
All men have been compelled to confront 
this mystery that rises before man as he 
contemplates his relation to the vast exter- 
ior. But people have responded to that 
problem in quite different ways. As they 
mature, that sense of wonder may atrophy, 
may become overladen with a sophistication 
that insulates them from such important 
questions. Or, if they are reflective, they 
may resort to circuitous thinking by which 
they create a rational escape from the stark 
facts which the elemental experience of life 
presents. Much of our elaborate intellec- 
tualism, he suggests, is of this circuitous 
sort, building spiral towers of the mind by 
which we lift our gaze above the reality 
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that is life. The simpler mind that has not 
been lured away from this reality has dealt 
with it directly and in an elemental way. 
He has known that it gives basis for rever- 
ence and for gratitude; for everyman is 
dependent upon this. He knows, too, that 
it reveals tragedy; for it contains the ele- 
ments of his own dissolution. Let man live 
with these two themes: reverence for life, 
and acknowledgment of death. Let him 
weave these two strands into a fabric of 
faith. Let him live realistically with this 
faith, having courage, having a sense of 
gratitude, yet most of all, a deep concern 
for the suffering that life, the affirmation of 
life, entails. And let him give himself in 
service to relieve and diminish that evil. 
This, of course, is Schweitzer’s own liv- 
ing philosophy. I have thought of this 
penetrating statement many times, sitting 
before a group of Pomona students in a 
seminar room, discussing these religious is- 
sues with them. It has come over me with 
increasing persuasion that to indulge these 
few hours of class time in intellectual maneu- 
vers for the sake of observing the ingenuity 
of the philosophical mind, either in spin- 
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ning arguments, or in evading them, is a 
luxury which these students can ill afford. 
They are not there to learn arguments, or 
to develop immunities to them. They are 
there to develop reflective powers, to in- 
form their minds, to widen their imagina- 
tions; but all this so that they may sharpen 
their capacity for insight: that they may be 
critically aware, yes; but also appreciatively 
aware, of data that bear significantly upon 
these crucial inquiries that come to man in 
his solitariness when he feels the vast ex- 
terior pressing in upon him, or in society, 
when he finds another human being, or other 
human beings, confronting him. To rescue 
them from even the inclination toward cir- 
cuitous thinking in times like these, and to 
resource them with powers of understanding 
that will enable them to confront issues of 
life, cosmic and social, with forthrightness— 
a forthrightness tempered by faith—is an 
obligation that takes precedence over every 
other function of philosophy of religion in the 
classroom. When this obligation is reason- 
ably met, one can feel that the teaching of 
philosophy of religion is being related in 
genuine fashion to the culture of the human 
spirit. 
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HE WIDE SPREAD realization that the 
T present ordeal of our culture is basi- 
cally spiritual indicates the increasing im- 
portance of a study of the philosophy of 
religion. Yet the full implications of this 
fact are slow in reaching our academic in- 
stitutions. Caught as they are in financial 
stringency and in insistent demands for 
supplying technical experts for the work 
of the war, they face the grave danger that 
they will increasingly offer what Hutchins 
has called “education by contract.” In this 
case we are sure to suffer from an over- 
emphasis on immediate need in place of the 
long perspective necessary for the assess- 
ing of spiritual values. Even where the 
new stress on religion makes itself felt, the 
study and cultivation of religion are apt to 
be turned over to chaplains or to other 
church representatives instead of to the fac- 
ulties of religion and philosophy in our col- 
leges. In religious circles the current trend 
away from liberalism bodes ill for the care- 
ful and dispassionate study of religion which 
constitutes a philosophy. 

But the aim of this paper is not to argue 
the importance of the study of the philos- 
ophy of religion. On that subject we are, I 
take it, all agreed; our purpose here is 
to examine the purpose, method, and con- 
tent of such a course in a liberal arts col- 
lege. If what I have to say shall seem too 
general, it is because I believe that courses 
in the philosophy of religion can profitably 
vary greatly in method and content pro- 
vided that they fulfil certain ends and meet 
certain requirements. It would be disas- 
trous, I believe, if we should try to set up a 
standard course whieh should be given in all 
institutions. 

I cannot state the purpose better than 
Professor Brightman has done in his useful 
text: “Philosophy of religion is an attempt 
to discover by rational interpretation of 


religion and its relations to other types of 
experience, the truth of religious beliefs and 
the value of religious attitudes and prac- 
tices.” Brightman, A Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, p. 22. The aim then is primarily the- 
oretical; one is trying to aid the student in 
understanding religion as one tries through 
parallel courses to enable him to discern the 
nature and implications of science or of art. 
Yet theory cannot be divorced from prac- 
tice, and as teachers of philosophy we have 
the opportunity and obligation to see that 
the connection between theory and practice 
is made clear. If it is true that in no field 
is it more necessary to avoid the subtle 
temptation of confusing edification with 
critical understanding, it is no less true that 
in no field is it more fatal to substitute the 
attempt at merely abstract understanding 
for participation in actual experience. 

It is at this point that one of the greatest 
difficulties in the teaching of the philosophy 
of religion lies. The student is handicapped 
at the outset by the anomalous position of 
religion in most American colleges. <A tra- 
ditional respect for religion usually is pres- 
ent, but this is likely to be a rather thin 
veneer covering sheer ignorance of the seri- 
ous work that has been done in the field 
of religion and a_ supercilious attitude 
toward attempts to examine religion criti- 
cally and constructively. The recent vogue of 
logical positivism has brought out in glar- 
ing colors the deep seated tendency in our 
culture to confine knowledge to the realm of 
the experimental sciences and to relegate 
all other fields to the domain of sheer opin- 
ion. As a result, the contemporary stu- 
dent of religion combines a woeful igno- 
rance of religion in its classical expressions 
with an almost unshakeable conviction that 
religious beliefs lie completely outside the 
domain of any form of rational testing. De- 
pendent as he is on scraps of religious 
beliefs picked up in Church or Sunday 
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School or gleaned in a casual fashion from 
contemporary literature or radio pronounce- 
ment, he either repudiates religion com- 
pletely as outworn superstition or with 
splendid idealism attempts to fabricate a 
new structure which he designates as “my 
religion.” While one has extreme sympa- 
thy and respect for the fervent idealism em- 
bodied in such religions, one is frequently 
impressed with their inadequate intellectual 
content, and their meagre philosophical 
foundation. Extreme subjectivism of this 
type is in some ways an even greater hin- 
drance to the serious study of religion than 
the earlier attitude of rigid dogmatism. The 
dogmatist at least believed that religion was 
concerned with fundamental truth which 
was socially relevant, and on this basis he 
could meet his adversary with respect even 
if he thought him completely wrong. The 
sheer subjectivist on the contrary robs re- 
ligion of all seriousness and so lacks insight 
into the experience of great religious teach- 
ers. For this reason it is necessary to con- 
front the student with a body of religious 
experience greater than his own before he 
can profitably start on the critical analysis 
of religion. A similar procedure is widely 
accepted in the fields of science and art, and 
there are few that would question that some 
familiarity with scientific method is a pre- 
requisite for a course in the philosophy of 
science and that practical experience in art 
is valuable as a preparation for the study 
of aesthetics. Yet it is difficult to know 
how to give the student this first-hand par- 
ticipation in religious experience. What he 
needs is something which will quicken and 
broaden his imagination so that he may be 
able to enlarge his conception of what con- 
stitutes religious experience and may devel- 
op within himself greater capacity for reli- 
gious insight. How the teacher tries to do 


this will depend both on his own religious 
philosophy and on the student’s background. 
The history of religion doubtless offers a 
useful approach and is of service in giving 
the student a sense of the development of 
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religion and in enabling him to discern 
persisting traits and problems through all 
the myriad forms of religion. Yet great 
care must be taken that this survey does 
not become a mere catalogue of changing 
forms which the student learns but fails to 
assimilate in any penetrating fashion. As 
is the case in art or literature, so in religion, 
a historical study may be less rewarding 
than the more intensive and thorough study 
of a few of the great masters. Here as in 
all fields, it is the geniuses who can help us 
most. In spite of the distance that separates 
a Pascal, an Augustine, or a Francis from 
the contemporary student, they have more 
to give than can be gained from many arid 
surveys. The critical task is the awakening 
of the student to an understanding of the 
importance and value of the religious exper- 
ience to the religious person himself and 
this is better done through reading the 
direct record than through predigested 
accounts. Such grasp of the inner mean- 
ing of religion must of course be sup- 
plemented by a study of the expression of 
religion in ethical code, creed, institution, 
and ritual, and for this the study of the his- 
tory of religion is indispensable. As an aid 
to the understanding of religious heritages 
other than their own, students may be given 
a chance to participate in the observances 
of different religious groups. For instance, 
attendance at a Jewish or a Catholic service 
or at a Friends Meeting after these services 
have been explained may be illuminating 
to those who have not previously had these 
experiences. 

The presentation of religion in some such 
fashion as I have indicated is, however, only 
a preliminary to the study of the philosophy 
of religion. Yet like all such introductions 
it rests on philosophical assumptions which 
should be made clear to the student. The 
very descriptions of inner experience in 
religious autobiography, and the statements 
of code, creed, and ritual carry philosophi- 
cal implications that need to be examined 
and criticized. In all that I have said I have 
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dogmatically assumed that religion is of 
value and that religious beliefs may justifi- 
ably claim to be true or false. To make 
good these claims would require an exami- 
nation both of the nature of value and of 
the nature of truth which would take us 
over into the study of general philosophical 
problems that obviously cannot come within 
the scope of this paper. All I can do is to 
state my position in a somewhat dogmatic 
fashion. The objectivity of values is I be- 
lieve essential for the meaning of both mor- 
ality and religion. If one grants the objec- 
tivity of value, the questions whether 
religion in any form has value, what its 
values are, and whether they have increased 
or decreased in the course of the develop- 
ment of religion have meaning, but without 
a belief in objectivity any attempt to deter- 
mine a better or a worse is ultimately mean- 
ingless. The student is often confused in his 
thinking at this point by arguing that 
changes in the concept of value furnish con- 
clusive evidence against any objective stan- 
dard, and by failing to differentiate relativ- 
ity to a situation from relativity to the indi- 
vidual’s mind—a distinction which should 
be familiar to all students of ethics from the 
time of Aristotle on. Through this con- 
fusion the student fails to see that both the 
concept of a good relative to a given situa- 
tion, and the concept of progress, imply 
an objective standard in terms of which they 
can be estimated. 

The claim that religious beliefs admit of 
truth and falsity. is as 1 have indicated an 
equal stumbling block to many of our stu- 
dents. While they know that in the past 
people have claimed truth for religious be- 
liefs, they are apt to dismiss such claims as 
due to ignorance or arrogance and as com- 
pletely untenable in the light of modern 
thought. Contrary to their attitude in the 
investigation of science, students regard 
mistaken views in religion not as stepping 
stones to a truth which can only gradually 
be discovered, but rather as proof of the 
impossibility of any truth whatsoever in this 
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field. Convinced of the reliability of experi- 
mental tests in the field of science, they are 
not aware that there is any form of experi- 
mental testing in religion and that the ra- 
tional method is broader than its use in the 
experimental sciences. Unless one can show 
that rational criteria are applicable in the 
field of religion, one will be forced to fall 
back upon authority, intuition, a kind of 
vague mysticism, or some sort of pragmatic 
utility. The best procedure here is to show 
that even the scientific method rests on 
rational assumptions which cannot them- 
selves be tested by it, assumptions which 
can justifiably be extended into other 
fields. If one grants that rational un- 
derstanding is not exhausted by the tech- 
niques of the experimental method, one will 
more readily admit that religious beliefs 
must be subjected to rational criticism by 
being brought under the criterion of coher- 
ence involved in the synoptic method. On 
this basis intuition, authority, and practical 
utility will all have their place but can lay 
no claim to immediate certainty not sub- 
jected to rational examination. All religious 
beliefs are thus shown to be tentative, and a 
free field is given for the modification of 
beliefs in the light of further thought. Such 
critical examination of beliefs will necessar- 
ily carry the student over into the field of 
general philosophy. He cannot intelligently 
consider the questions of the nature of God, 
the nature and destiny of the human self, 
the possibility of knowledge, without com- 
ing to grips with the central philosophical 
issues of our day, and grappling with the 
arguments for and against naturalism, ideal- 
ism, and the newer forms of supernatural- 
ism. He thus cannot divorce the philoso- 
phy of religion from a consideration of 
metaphysics—if I dare use that much abused 
word. 

In the preceding discussion, I have doubt- 
less seemed to put undue emphasis on be- 
lief. In doing this I may seem to have ignor- 
ed some of the most important work done 
in the field of religion, for it is commonly 
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agreed that belief is only part of the re- 
ligious experience, and that volitional and 
emotional aspects are even more important. 
Religious faith, it is said, is an attitude or 
striving of the whole self toward values 
regarded as of supreme importance rather 
than a belief in an abstract theory; and 
God is better understood as an object of 
worship, than as a scientific hypothsis, or 
a metaphysical principle. It is this vital 
energizing power of religious faith trans- 
forming the individual, raising him to un- 
dreamed of heights or casting him down to 
the lowest depths which accounts for the 
tremendous importance of religion both to 
When one 
conceives of faith in this fashion, one recog- 
nizes the sanity of those who find the clue 
to the development of religion in the con- 


the individual and the group. 


flicts of the moral life, and one has a basis 
for estimating the value of organized re- 
ligion and of symbolic ritual in terms of 
their contribution to the development of 
ethical insight and power in the individual 
and the group. I would not for a moment 
question the significance of this position. All 
of us would, I believe, agree that for reli- 
gious faith, love is as important as knowl- 
edge, and that the humblest believer may 
grasp more of the real secret of religion 
than the intelligent scoffer who argues end- 
lessly without committing himself to a re- 
ligious ideal. Yet granted’ the importance 
of faith as this central aspitation of the self, 
all that I said earlier concerning the ob- 
jectivity of values and of truth is still rele- 
vant. God as the supreme good must be no 
less rationally examined than God as ulti- 
mate reality, and in both cases the evalua- 
tion of religion necessarily leads the student 
into the thorny paths of some sort of ra- 
tional theology and rational metaphysics. 
There are some signs that this is being in- 
recognized and that we are 
emerging from our narrowly scientific point 
of view to a broader philosophy including 
once more questions of man’s nature and 
status in the universe. 
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To those of us who are teaching the 
philosophy of religion this concern over the 
crying need for an adequate philosophy for 
to-day is a tremendous challenge. In the 
past, religion has been quickened into new 
life by the ordeal through which communi- 
ties have passed, and has often acted both 
as a conserver of social order and as a 
dynamic of social change. At the present time 
there is evidence both of groups that would 
try to use religion as a means of conserving 
existing political and economic institutions 
and of those that desire it to be a 
dynamic of social change. It is our business 
as teachers of the philosophy of religion to 
examine the meaning of religion in relation 
to these conflicting forces. We must discern 
what values are central and what concrete 
measures give best promise of the conserva- 
tion of these values. As Hocking said long 
ago, it is impossible to be too conserva- 
tive, the only question is whether we con- 
serve the right things. The issues which 
confront us of tribalism versus univer- 
salism, and of a philosophy of might versus 
a philosophy based on respect for the dig- 
nity of man are no new issues; the main 
lines of our answer are clear in the insights 
both of religious teachers and philosophers. 
For the agreement already achieved at this 
point we may indeed be grateful. But when 
it comes to the problem of interpreting our 
ideals concretely in the confusing welter of 
the contemporary scene, we must confess 
that we are frequently the blind leading 
the blind. Yet the humility that grows out 
of this situation ought not to make us re- 
sign our task of trying to carry ethical in- 
sight forward into the complicated relation- 
ships of our world. Whatever the defects 
of religious liberalism in the past, it is by 
no means clear that their cure lies in for- 
getting the hard won victories of liberal 
thought; we surely serve our generation 
poorly if we turn our backs upon these 
victories and accept authoritarianism 


whether offered in the name of religion or of 
a political organization. That we face no 
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easy task is clear. After the war there will 
doubtless be wild reactions in many direc- 
tions. There is likely to be widespread re- 
vival of fanatical and primitive forms of 
religion and equally clamorous and strident 
forms of anti-religion. Whatever the difficul- 
ties and problems ahead, we owe it to our 
students to make them see that tolerance and 
rational consideration are essential in the 
search for greater truth and that religion 
like science demands of them the adventur- 
ous spirit that advances courageously into 
new fields carrying with it the precious 
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the role of the philosopher is distinct from 
the role of the prophet, both philosopher and 
prophet have always found that this at- 
tempt to carry forward the creative work 
of the spirit is a costly and dangerous one. 
In our teaching of the philosophy of re- 
ligion we must show both the deep humility 
that comes from a recollection that we are 
dealing with the values which men prize 
most dearly—values that are central in the 
conservation of our society—and the fear- 
less and clearsighted intelligence that the 
examination of such values demands. 
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‘‘Adam’”’ in Palestine 
J. PHILIP HYATT 


HE SEARCH FOR the elusive Garden of 
Eden and its first occupants has fas- 
cinated many an explorer and scholar in the 
past. It cannot be said that the search has 
been successful, but much interest and no 
little heat have been aroused along the way. 
To one who accepts the modern view of 
the Old Testament and the scientific theory 
of human evolution, the question “Where 
was the Garden of Eden?” can mean one 
or more of several things: where did the 
author of the second chapter of Genesis 
(J) believe it lay? or, where did “man” 
first arise? or, where did “civilization” first 
exist ? 

Many theories have been proposed as to 
the location of the Garden in the mind of 
the man who wrote Genesis 2:10-14. The 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers are well- 
known, but the Pishon and Gihon rivers 
and the lands of Havilah and Cush are 
very elusive. Probably the writer thought 
of the Garden of Eden as lying in northern 
Mesopotamia or even to the north of that 
region in Armenia, but his knowledge of 
actual geography seems to have been vague 
in the extreme. 

Scientific answers to questions regarding 
the rise of “man” or of “civilization” must 
rest partly upon definitions of those terms. 
Both are difficult to define. The physical 
requirements of “man” seem to be at least 
possession of a hand, of a brain that is fairly 
well balanced on an erect body, and of stere- 
oscopic vision. “Civilization” should in- 
clude at least use of metals, domestication of 
animals, practice of agriculture, and build- 
ing of houses and towns. Thus defined, 
we must probably say that “man” arose 
somewhere in Asia, although proponents 
can be found for the theory that Africa 
was the cradle of our race; and that “civili- 
zation” arose independently in more than 


one region, probably both in Mesopotamia 
and in Egypt near the same time.? In other 
words, in the light of present knowledge 
there were several Gardens of Eden. 

The present writer does not wish to pro- 
pose a new theory regarding the location of 
Eden or the date of the first man, but only 
to call the attention of readers of this jour- 
nal to some very significant discoveries 
which have been made in Palestine in the 
field of prehistory. The term “Adam” in 
our title must not be taken too seriously. 
There are many evidences in Palestine and 
elsewhere for the existence of man long 
before the time of the discoveries to be dis- 
cussed. But remains have recently been 
uncovered in the Holy Land which are of 
the greatest significance for the study of 
prehistory and which cannot be duplicated 
anywhere else in the world. C. C. McCown 
has recently said that “Palestine offers the 
most complete and continuous picture of 
prehistoric human evolution that is at pres- 
ent available in any part of the world.” 

The remains to be discussed were exca- 
vated in the Wadi el-Mugharah (“Valley of 
the Cave”), situated on the western edge 
of the Mount Carmel range, eighteen miles 
south of Haifa and only two miles from the 
Mediterranean. Three caves on the lime- 
stone cliffs at the western end of this val- 
ley were explored and excavated by an 
expedition sponsored by the American 
School of Prehistoric Research and the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
in the years 1929 to 1934, usually under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy A. E. Garrod. 
Miss Garrod has since been distinguished 
as the first woman to be appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Cambridge. 

The two caves in which the most impor- 
tant human remains were found are the 
Mugharet es-Sukhul (“Cave of the Kids”) 
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and Mugharet et-Tabun (“Cave of the 
Oven”). It was a young American arch- 
aeologist, Dr. Theodore D. McCown, who 
had the honor of uncovering the human 
skeletons in the former cave while he was 
director of the expedition in the spring of 
1932. At that time he found nine more or 
less complete human skeletons, embedded in 
hard lime breccia. The present writer was 
in Palestine when the first of these were 
found, and well remembers the excitement 
they occasioned, and later he had the priv- 
ilege of returning from England to New 
York on the same ship with Dr. McCown. 


Because of their condition these skeletal 
remains could not be satisfactorily studied 
in Palestine. Dr. McCown cut them out 
in large blocks of breccia and rock, covered 
them with plaster of paris and then packed 
them in wooden boxes for shipment to Lon- 
don. The largest weighed more than two 
and a half tons. In England Dr. McCown 
and Sir Arthur Keith, the world-renowned 
anthropologist, worked on them for four 
years, first at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London and later at the Buckston 
Browne Research Farm. The skeletons had 
to be separated from their hard matrix by 
means of small electro-pneumatic drills, 
chisel and hammer, and finally dental drills. 
The results of this detailed study were 
published in a very large and elaborate vol- 
ume in 1939.* 

The skeletons available for examination 
totalled twelve, including, in addition to the 
nine found in 1932, one found earlier at 
Sukhul and two from Tabun. Of these, 
four were complete skeletons (two adult 
males, one adult female and one child), two 
were incomplete skeletons, and six were 
fragmentary specimens. A number of iso- 
lated bones could not be assigned to known 
skeletons. 

These discoveries at Mount Carmel were 
unusual in several respects: in the num- 
ber of specimens found and the amazing 
completeness of four of them, in the variety 
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of adults and children, male and female, 
and in the fact that they were found in a 
controlled excavation in association with 
artifacts and animal remains. As a result, 
we can now reconstruct to a surprising 
degree the probable appearance and mode 
of life of Carmel Man, or Palaeoanthropus 
palestinensis, as he is technically known. 
According to Keith and McCown, the fa- 
mous Galilee Man whose skull was found 
by Turville-Petre in 1925 belonged to the 
same race or species. 


These remains are believed to belong to 
the same race in spite of the great variability 
observed between the various specimens. 
“We are a opinion,” write Keith and 
McCown, “that the variability found 
amongst thm fossil people of Mount Carmel 
is greater, in degree and in kind than is to 
be observed in any local community of mod- 
ern times.”® (One wonders whether they 
would include great metropolitan centers 
like London and New York!) They can 
be arranged in a series with specimens of 
Neanderthal form at one end and others 
of Cromagnon form at the other. The 
Tabun woman and the Galilee skull lie at 
the former end and some of the Sukhul 
specimens at the other. In spite of these 
variations, Keith and McCown think that 
the men and women whom the specimens 
represent lived at about the same time 
and in the same neighborhood, Galilee being 
not far from the Wadi el-Mugharah. The 
date of the skeletons and their position in 
the probable line of human evolution will 
be discussed below. 


Carmel Man walked erect, as erect as 
man today, and was fairly tall. The men 
ranged in stature from five feet 6.7 inches 
to five feet 10.3 inches; the women were 
shorter, ranging from five feet two inches to 
five feet four inches. It is clear that the 
were not giants (as is popularly believed 
of early Palestinian men, with slight Biblical 
support®), but they were taller than 
Neanderthal men. In facial appearance 
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Carmel Man had more rugged features than 
modern men. Like Neanderthal Man he 
had a prominent and continuous eyebrow 
ridge and flat cheekbones; some specimens 
had no chin, while others showed a moder- 
ately developed chin; the nose was on the 
way to becoming more refined than that of 
Neanderthal Man; and the forehead was 
fairly high. In general, Carmel Man must 
have looked in the face much like Neander- 
thal Man, but he was erect and tall like 
Homo Sapiens. 


As for his abode, this man lived in caves 
and rock-shelters. Mugharet es-Sukhul in 
fact was more of a rock-shelter than a cave. 
He built fires within his cave home, and 
buried his dead under its floor or under the 
terrace. 

Carmel Man had for food wild fruits, 
roots (which he dug up with flint hand- 
axes), and the flesh of animals. He appar- 
ently had not domesticated any animals nor 
learned to practice agriculture, and there 
was no evidence of fish-bones in the caves, 
although the Mediterranean was nearby. 
A large number of fossilized bones of ani- 
mals were found in association with the 
human remains, and these have been very 
thoroughly examined and studied by Miss 
D. M. A. Bate.? Among the specimens 
identified were Pleistocene species (some 
now extinct) of the following animals: 
two-horned rhinoceros, hippopotamus, croc- 
odile, hyena, fox, wild cat, porcupine, wart 
hog, pig, roe deer, red deer, fallow deer, 
goat, ox (the commonest animal found), 
gazelle, ass or horse, bat, shrew, hedgehog, 
jackal, small bear, leopard, and vole.* The 
discovery of a single tooth of the wart hog 
was significant, for this was the first occur- 
rence of this animal outside of Africa. This, 
as well as other discoveries, confirms the 
picture of Palestine as a land-bridge be- 
tween Africa and Europe in very early 
times. 

Miss Bate has made interesting use of the 
bones of two species of animals, the gazelle 
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and the dama mesopotamica (Persian Fal- 
low Deer). The former of these two pre- 
fers a warm and arid climate; a few gazelles 
may be seen in and around Palestine to- 
day. The deer, on the other hand, prefers 
a moist climate and wooded country. The 
bones of both of these animals occurred in 
great quantities, with variations in the vari- 
ous levels. Miss Bate believes that the 
variation between a warm, arid climate and 
one that was moist and cooler can be 
charted by means of the index of the rela- 
tive frequency of these two animals.® Pal- 
estine was not covered in ancient times by 
glaciers as was Europe, but the variation 
between the moist and arid climates may 
correspond to the glacial and inter-glacial 
epochs of Europe. 

Carmel Man made most of his tools and 
weapons from flint, as did all men of the 
Stone Age. In the same levels with the 
skeletons were stone pointers, scrapers, 
gravers, chisels, hammer-stones, hand- 
axes, and the like. There was one slight 
indication that some weapons were made of 
wood only. The pelvic bone of one speci- 
men contained a deep hole which appar- 
ently had been made by a spear or similar 
thrusting implement. As no trace was 
found of a stone or bone spear-head, it is 
believed that the point was of wood which 
soon decayed. Careful study of the wound 
showed that the victim must have been 
cowering on his side with limbs flexed or 
crouching head down. The depth of the 
wound indicates that Carmel Man must 
have been very strong, and this is borne out 
by other indications. For example, the 
clavicles show very extensive muscular im- 
pressions, indicating strong shoulder mus- 
cles, and the hands also had evidence of 
great strength, particularly in the thumbs. 

If Carmel Man wore any clothing, it must 
have been of single pelts of animal skins. 
No implements were found which could 
have been used for fastening skins together, 
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but the stone scrapers could have been em- 
ployed for preparing pelts. 

The mode of life of Carmel Man seems 
to us very circumscribed and primitive. 
But it was apparently not unhealthy, and 
some individuals lived fairly long. For 
example, there was not a trace of caries in 
any tooth examined, either in the skeletons 
or loose. In one or two bones there was 
a suspicion of pyorrhea, but this was not 
certain. There was, however, unmistakable 
evidence of abscesses at the roots of some 
of the teeth in one mandible, but evidently 
very few teeth were lost during life. Also, 
there was complete absence of evidence of 
rheumatoid changes in the joints. As for 
longevity, four of the individuals died in 
childhood, one before the age of thirty, five 
between thirty and forty, one between forty 
and fifty, and one at about fifty. There 
are not enough examples to estimate the 
life-expectancy of Carmel Man, but the age 
to which some individuals survived is in- 
deed remarkable. 

Did this early inhabitant of the Holy 
Land have a religion? The answer to this 
question should be very interesfing, but it is 
difficult to give a definite answer. No re- 
mains were found which could be classified 
as religious objects, such as amulets or 
small images. Our conclusions regarding 
religion must be drawn, therefore, wholly 
from burial customs. The skeletons had the 
appearance of having been deliberately in- 
terred. If so, Carmel Man may have begun 
faintly to believe’in a future life. It may be 
significant that most of the skeletons were 
buried in the flexed “embryonic” position, 
although there was considerable variation in 
the position of the body in burial. Three 
were buried on the right side with the head 
facing east, but one child was buried in a 
squatting position and the others in various 
other positions. While some scholars have 
suggested that the “embryonic” position in- 
dicated belief in a hereafter and even in 
resurrection’, it is possible that this was 
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the position in burial only because it was 
the position in which men of the time slept. 

No ornaments were discovered in asso- 
ciation with the bodies, but one of them 
(no. V) had in the angle formed by the 
left forearm and the right humerus the 
mandible of a very large pig. Was this a 
food offering made by a survivor, or some- 
thing buried with the body? One example 
is perhaps too little for speculation! 

The position of Carmel Man in the fam- 
ily tree of the human race is an interesting 
question, one of the most interesting that 
can be debated. In England, at the time 
of the discovery, some people whispered 
around that “the missing link” had been 
found. Keith and McCown have given 
careful attention to the question, and their 
observations and conclusions are worth re- 
peating. 

We have seen above that Carmel Man 
was in some respects like Neanderthal Man, 
in others like Cromagnon Man. The for- 
mer of these is generally considered by 
anthropologists as not belonging within the 
direct ancestry of Modern Man (Homo 
Sapiens), but as one of the branches off his 
family tree, diverging before Modern Man. 
He was short of stature, walked in a stooped 
position, was very ugly with heavy features 
(a heavy eyebrow ridge, protruding jaw, 
chinless, etc.), and had a relatively low 
cranial capacity (about 1400 c.c.). Cro- 
magnon Man, on the other hand, is believed 
to be one of the earliest representatives of 
Homo Sapiens, a direct ancestor of man 
today. Keith and McCown have carefully 
analysed Carmel Man’s relationship to these 
two types. On the basis of twenty-five diag- 
nostic characteristics, they find that in three 
Carmel Man resembled Neanderthal Man 
(continuous and prominent eyebrow ridge, 
flat cheekbones, primitive molar teeth) ; in 
eight he resembled Cromagnon Man, most 
of the characteristics relating to height and 
upright posture, as well as cranial capacity 
(in men, 1518-1587 c.c., in women, 127I- 
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1350 c.c.) ; in eleven he showed an interme- 
diate formation, in such features as develop- 
ment of chin and refinement of nose; three 
characteristics are indeterminate. Using a 
larger number of characteristics (111), they 
find that 14.4 per cent. are Neanderthal, 
28.8 per cent. Neanthropic (like Modern 
Man), 41.4 per cent. intermediate, 11.7 per 
cent. indeterminate, and 3.6 per cent. pecu- 
liar. 

It is clear, then, that Carmel Man repre- 
sents an intermediate or transitional type of 
man. Keith and McCown consider care- 
fully the possibilities that he is a hybrid, 
or a true “missing link,” but reject them. 
Their final conclusion is that “at Mount 
Carmel we have reached a transitional zone 
which leads from one ancient area of racial 
differentiation (the Neanderthal or Palaeo- 
anthropic) to another ancient area lying 
farther to the east, a Neanthropic area 
where the proto-Caucasian (or proto-Cro- 
magnon) type was being evolved.”" The 
Mount Carmel people, therefore, “are not 
the actual ancestors of the Cromagnons but 
Neanderthaloid collaterals or cousins of the 
ancestors of that type. We expect that the 
fossil remains of the real proto-Cromagnons 
will be discovered still farther to the east.”!? 

The relative date of Carmel Man is easy 
to determine. The layer in which these 
burials were made was in the latter part 
of the Palaeolithic (Old Stone) Age, more 
exactly within the Mousterian (or, more 
precisely, Lavalloiso-Mousterian) period. 


This is believed to correspond approximate- 
ly to the last inter-glacial (Riss-Wirm) 
epoch. The absolute date is a subject of 
debate, prehistorians varying between about 
40,000 and about 100,000 years ago. At 
present no objective method exists by which 
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absolute dates in the Old Stone Age can 
be fixed.** Further discoveries and studies 
will make a closer approximation possible.™* 
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Resources for Religious Education 
EDNA M. BAXTER 


AN’S inhumanity to man continues to 
be a major problem today, centuries 
after the teachings of the Old Testa- 

ment prophets and of Jesus. An objective 
examination of the history of people of the 
past, however, compared with the experi- 
ences of people today, should make those 
most sceptical of huinan progress recognize 
that belief in brotherhood and in its varied 
forms of expression is more wide-spread to- 
day than in any other time. Concern for the 
injured, the improvement in their care and 
the organization for relief suggest a dawn- 
ing of brotherly concern. The very revolt 
against the horrors of concentration camps 
and other war cruelties reflects something 
of man’s slow progress in becoming civ- 
ilized. 

Nevertheless in the face of the terrific 
hatreds and atrocities growing out of war, 
religion as never before is called on to foster 
among its young folks faith in God’s de- 
mand for mercy, patience, justice, goodwill, 
forgiveness and love in all human relations, 
and recognition of man as the most precious 
of God’s creatures. 

Writers of Bible stories and of story 
books for children need to sit at the feet of 
Jesus and to remember what he gave as 
the two great commandments. Even Paul 
declared that “the entire Law is summed up 
in one word, in you must love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.”* | A later Christian with 
keen insight wrote, “he who does not love, 
does not know God, for God is love.’ 

The tendency in creating books of Bible 
stories is to ignore the gropings of men 
toward nobler religion and to leave children 
with an uncritical view of the most primitive 
ideas of religion found in the Bible. Prob- 


1Galations 5: 14 Moffatt’s translation. 
3] John 4: 8 Moffatt’s translation. 


ably one difficulty is the fact that there are 
fewer dramatic stories to express these 
loftier meanings. They are often given in 
more abstract form by the great prophets 
and poets and sometimes by Jesus, as in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Tales from Old Judea attempts to teach a 
nobler faith through the use of varied Bible 
stories. The writer stresses the idea that 
God sends only the good in men and in 
circumstances, and tries to show how Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Elijah, Daniel, Esther, Peter 
and Paul proved this. 

The book is charming in its form and 
style. The nine color pictures by Virginia 
Grilley add greatly to its beauty. 

There are two criticisms, however, that 
need to be made of the material. Children 
have no historical background in which to 
place these stories so as to grasp the reasons 
for people telling them, believing them, or 
for expecting God to deliver them from 
dangerous places. With the riches of mod- 
ern scholarship, it seems unfortunate that 
children continue to be deprived of the 
necessary backgrounds required to interpret 
many of the stories, such as Noah and the 
Flood, In the Fiery Furnace, Jesus Heals 
Lazarus, and The Man at the Temple Beau- 
tiful. 

Religion too frequently becomes identi- 
fied with wonder-working and with the 
capricious in God’s dealings with man, 
rather than with consistent, orderly proces- 
ses with which man must learn to cooperate. 
[s it possible that the fatalism so prominent 
among soldiers may be due to an over- 
emphasis on the capricious ways of God in 
their meagre religious education? Some 
statements in the Tales from Old Judea 
hardly seem reliable for children to count 
on in a scientific age or in a day when so 
many people who were devout have suffered 
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so horribly in the war, including children 
themselves. 

“God takes care of everyone.” 

“Truth in your thinking keeps you happy 
and well, no matter what may seem to be 
going on around you.” 

God “keeps us out of harm. He never 
lets us get lost, and He makes us happy and 
strong and well.” 

The reviewer is reminded of children’s 
questions at the time of the kidnapping of a 
certain well-known baby. They were often 
of this type. “Why did God let them steal 
the baby? Didn’t He love it? Was it 
bad? Here is reflected the need of recog- 
nizing man’s interdependence as an import- 
ant factor in God’s care of chidren, in their 
safety as well as in their health. 

On the other side we find these more re- 
assuring passages in the case of the Joseph 
story. 

“And God, who is Love, has a way to 
help all boys and girls out of trouble. It 
may be something you have never thought 
of before. Your part is to be ready to let 
Love help you in its own way. You must 
be careful not to try to tell God how to help 
you. He knows the best way, and if you 
trust Him, you will see how close He is to 
you, and how quickly He can help you, no 
matter what the trouble seems to be.” 

“Do you know how you see Love? Not 
with your eyes. You see it with your think- 
ing. When you have kind, gentle, loving 
thoughts, you are seeing Love.” 

“Everything good comes from God.” 

“God is always pouring out His love, 
right where we are.” 

“Only through love can God come into 
our lives.” 

We are continuing to be grateful to 
Muriel Streibert Curtis for her Story of the 
Bible People which is balanced and intel- 
ligent in its grasp of the Biblical story and 
provides young readers with the essentials 
to an appreciation of the growth of our re- 
ligion. 
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To have any adequate appreciation of 
Jesus, children need to have information 
about the world in which he lived, and to 
see that world vividly enough to realize 
that he actually lived on the earth. 

Many teachers of children, as well as of 
youth, will long be indebted to Winifred 
Kirkland for her vivid biography, Discover- 
ing the Boy of Nazareth. From a careful 
study of the gospels and of the customs of 
the Jews in those far-away times, a convinc- 
ing portrait of the early years of Jesus’ life 
has been drawn. Reverently, Miss Kirk- 
land reveals the foundations that built and 
produced a young man who has changed the 
world. Because these days in which Jesus 
lived are very foreign to modern readers of 
the Bible, this slender little volume will do 
much to lead many “‘to try to discover him 
as he really was in a far-off hill town in a 
far-off century,” and should lead to “a burn- 
ing desire always to go on trying to dis- 
cover him more and more as, in manhood, 
he went up and down dark old Palestine in 
his blazing, brief career.” 

A Preface to Bible Study has been pre- 
pared by Alan Richardson, formerly Study 
Secretary for the Student Christian Move- 
ment Youth Groups in Great Britain. 
Though the book definitely reflects knowl- 
edge of modern scholarship and some gen- 
uine appreciation of it, the writer stresses 
the theological study of the Bible for lay 
groups. He prefers that laymen have a 
theological commentary on it. Obviously 
he is writing in the mood of neo-ortholoxy. 
Typical of this school, he writes dogmati- 
cally and often scornfully of those in other 
schools of thought as reflected in such ex- 
pressions as “scientific attitude pundits.” 
The writer belabors the evil of men and pes- 
simistically offers this emphasis as an in- 
ducement to repentance. The words crisis, 
judgment, chastisement, wrath and anger 
seem to be greatly favored. At times God 
resembles the dictators. The writer stresses 
the“‘use” made by God of chastening through 
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war, invasion, famine, wasted cities and 
homes. For he says, “His love compels 
Him to act in the only way which can radi- 
cally overcome the deep-rooted, rebellious- 
ness of the human heart.” The “times of 
crisis, (judgment) are the seasons of God’s 
‘visitation’ of mankind for the sake of ou 
salvation.” Perhaps some sceptic may well 
ask about the way salvation came to the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Germans and the Japanese, who per- 
formed these horrors and brought the 
scourge to the Hebrews of the past and to 
the Jews and the Allies of the present. The 
salvation of God appears concerned with 
one side alone. After long emphasis on 
judgment, this intervening sentence seems 
scarcely enough to satisfy the questioner, 
“It is not suggested that God has caused the 
invader to perpetuate his crimes, but merely 
that, finding the instrument ready to hand, 
He uses it for His own end and gives the 
wicked tyrant his opportunity.” It is in 
the giving the tyrant the opportunity that 
implies that God does assist in the bar- 
barisms used to chastise. Such emphases 
are substituted for what the author regards 
as the “sentimentalized modern conception 
of God” sustaining orderly processes involv- 
ing cause and effect or for belief in the 
power of love. 

Through the coming of Jesus reconcili- 
ation to God was offered, thus “doing 
away with the consequences of sin.” This 
ancient theory may be one of the reasons 
why Europe with its long history of the 
church has been so slow to deal with cause 
and effect in the “practical” life of people as 
reflected in the latest war. One asks how 
“the consequences of sin” are done away 
with in the lives of those who have been 
guilty of horribly torturing, those of whom 
they disapproved, or how they are done away 
with in the lives of the children, women, and 
Jews who have been starved and tortured. 


This little volume contributes much to 
the conservative student of the Bible by its 
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method of dealing with numerous problems 
answered by scholars and should be wel- 
comed where laymen are still struggling 
with them. 

For several years the Children’s Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
and Religious Education have been prepar- 
ing books of worship for the use of chidren 
and their families in the home. In recent 
years this publication, Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls is being published four times 
a year in order to provide daily guidance for 
worship. It has reached thousands of 
homes throughout the country and in many 
places around the world. Barbara Peck is 
the present capable editor and is providing, 
with her committee, an invaluable aid to 
those who wish their children to find and to 
know God in the living present as well as 
the past. Vivid stories of current Christian 
action, of historical leaders of the church, 
as well as from the Bible are used to- 
gether with poetry, litanies, prayers and 
hymns. Illustrations make the little vol- 
umes appealing to children. One child 
starting to visit a little Catholic friend said 
as she ran back to her home, “Mary has her 
rosary so I must take my Thoughts of God 
for tonight.” 

Clark R. Gilbert has assembled from 
many services prepared by young people or 
for them, Devotions for Youth. The topics 
are scattered and vary in their significance. 
Some reveal keen insight, and should lead to 
evaluation of the worshipper’s own behavior 
in the presence of God. Others seem to be 
too abstract to be forceful. Doubtless many 
Y. M. C. A. groups will find the material 
suggestive and useful. The services are 
brief and some young people may wish to 
use them for private devotions. 

Several books have been written to aid 
parents and teachers in guiding children in 
knowing God. One of the very best was 
written by Mildred Moody Eakin, Your 
Child’s Religion. Recently Mary Alice Jones 
prepared a simple story and picture book to 
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use with children, Tell Me About God. It 
is sane and helpful. 


Robbie Trent has prepared another book 
for parents and teachers, Your Child and 
God. In an attractive and well illustrated 
style the layman is given inspiring help in 
leading a child to know God. Among the 
best chapters are the ones dealing with the 
topics When the Child Prays, and Shall We 
Have Family Worship? The writer states 
that she “is frankly a conservative in her 
thought of God, of the Bible, and of Christ- 
ian experience. her basic concepts 
regarding these truths are the ones her 
mother shared with a little daughter years 
ago.” Perhaps this statement illustrates 
why liberal teachers wish to move more 
slowly in dogmatic teaching of religion, lest 
it destroy the capacity to think and to grow. 
The chapters involving the use of the Bible 
will raise the most questions among liberals 
because the author seems to begin too early 
in childhood to give a view of the Bible that 
creates difficulty later on for those who 
seek a historical approach to its develop- 
ment. 


Slowly Christian educators in the churches 
are beginning to recognize the need of more 
courses to aid children, youth and adults 
to understand and to appreciate people. 
Katherine Lenroot recently urged a group 
of religious teachers to do much more in 
the field of inter-cultural and inter-faith ed- 
ucation. Far too long it has been assumed 
by churches that the job was done by secular 
agencies while in the meantime, millions of 
Americans have had no adequate knowledge 
or appreciation of the peoples of India, of 
China, of Japan, of Russia, of Negroes in 
the United States or in Africa, or of people 
of such faiths as the Jewish or Roman 
Catholic. 

The Missionary Education Movement has 
made a remarkable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of peoples by its superior 
courses. Yet thousands of churches never see 
them and their children continue to be 
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taught to love others through abstract and 
didactic generalities, while at the same 
time daily practical experiences of young 
folks contradict these ideals. 

Several books published for Jewish re- 
ligious education have been found valuable 
for use in Christian churches, especially 
those books that help the Christian to un- 
derstand the relation of Jewish festivals and 
customs to Biblical history and practices, 
and those books that interpret modern Jew- 
ish movements and people. 


Among the latter books is The Stream of 
Jewish Life by Dorothy Alofsin, written for 
youth. It tells in graphic, story fashion 
about the institutions created by national 
Jewish bodies, Reform, Conservative, and 
Orthodox. Many Christian teachers can 
use it as a reference in their study of Jew- 
ish people. 

Another course of study prepared for 
Jewish young people, How Can Jews Sur- 
vive the Present Crisis?, supplies some of 
the most valuable references, questions and 
ideas for the discussion of Jewish problems 
today by Christian groups. This valuable 
book should be owned by youth leaders in 
the church. Such topics as follow are most 
ably treated: Economic Patterns for Sur- 
vival, Jews and the Bill of Rights, Jews and 
Christians, Jewish Family Life and Jewish 
survival, and the American Jew in Civic 
Life. 


Modern Jewish Problems by Rabbi Git- 
telsohn is a course for high school Jewish 
groups, but it provides materials of great in- 
terest to Christians who wish to understand 
their Jewish neighbors.Because it is written 
for Jews, it is particularly useful as a ref- 
ferene for Christians. Some of the chap- 
ter headings suggest the contents of the 
book: What is a Jew? Why Remain Jews? 
Should We Intermarry? What Do Our 
Enemies Say About Us? Why Do Some 
People Dislike Jews? What Is Zionism? 

One of the most vivid and challenging 
books to educators coming out of the war is 
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Otto Zoff’s They Shall Inherit the Earth. 

The author of this book makes his readers 
visualize the actual situations faced by chil- 
dren as a whole in our time. 

Though suffering has killed millions of 
children, has irreparably warped other mil- 
lions, yet this book excites hope and faith 
in the possibility of young folks being en- 
listed in the world’s reconstruction. It is a 
thrilling volume and should be read by all 
who are concerned about the young and 
their future. 


Missionary Education in Your Church 
should inspire church leaders and teachers 
in a vivid and practical way to practice the 
ways of service and goodwill continuously 
rather than in spasmodic programs. Mis- 
sions become a way of life. Numerous help- 
ful suggestions are made. The study of 
this manual should be an enriching experi- 
ence for all who claim to be Christian. 
There is nothing provincial or snobbish in 
its view of missions. 


When so many families are experiencing 
or being haunted by the possibility of the 
death of their dear ones in the war, some 
should find creative vision for the days 
ahead from the remarkable little volume 
by Rex Warner, Return of the Traveller. 
Though it is a novel, it presents a most 
amazing glimpse into the thinking of dif- 
ferent kinds of people about the reason for 
the death of a soldier who returns in spirit 
and asks: “Why Was I Killed?” 


Many parents and teachers of children 
in church and school are indebted to Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs and to Verna Hills for 
the series of Martin and Judy books. The 
success of volumes I and II for younger 
children led to the demand for the third 
book which tells of the same children at the 
ages of five and six. While the stories do 
not moralize, they vividly portray feelings 
and meanings shared by many children of 
these same ages. In this volume there is a 
growing recognition of the place of relig- 
ious meanings as they can be understood by 
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these children. The reviewer shares the 
view of one mother who was puzzled as to 
why children liked the stories of Martin and 
Judy so much and concluded, “It is because 
they are about things which really matter 
to a child; most story books for children are 
about things of no consequence.” It is 
hoped that volume III may be vividly used 
in kindergartens and first grades of the 
churches. Parents will be moved tg see 
more clearly their own place in the life of a 
young child and given fresh vision of ways 
to make life glorious at its beginning. 

One of the refreshing manuals on Young 
People has been written by Stephen H. 
Fritchman. Its author believes too many 
churches leave young people from fifteen 
to twenty-five years, “to shift for them- 
selves.” The material in the book was pro- 
duced cooperatively by the author and three 
groups of youth leaders in summer confer- 
ences. Though addressed to Unitarians, 
everything in it is needed by many Prot- 
estant leaders of young people. Among the 
useful chapters are those dealing with or- 
ganization, leadership, programs and pro- 
gram resources. 

Christian Education of Older Youth has 
been prepared for parents, pastors, teachers, 
counselors and adult advisers working with 
young people between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four. The author has developd a 
balanced, practical and intelligent guide 
book. Modern psychological insight has 
been incorporated into the total approach to 
youth and makes the book unusually realis- 
tic and helpful. Few books written for 
leadership training of youth leaders have 
offered such a valid and promising outlook 
for the Christian education of older youth 
of the church. 

Her elementary book for the education of 
leaders in the church has been revised by 
Frances Cole McLester, Our Pupils and 
How They Learn. In conversational style 
these topics are vividly treated: Why should 
we understand our pupils? What do 
people want? What do they inherit? 
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When they are children, when they are 
youth, and when do they become adults? A 
very good bibliography is included. 

Dr. Hauser has presented a thoughtful 
treatment on Teaching Religion in the Pub- 
lic School. The author urges the import- 
ance of religious education as an essential 
part of any complete education. He gives 
the history of the separation of church and 
state and shows the relation of democratic 
development to the Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion. Attention is given to the present 
forms of “week-day” religious education 
among Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
The author believes the building of a better 
world is dependent upon the moral values 
of religion being incorporated in all of life 
and that week-day religious education is an 
essential task of the church and must be 
assumed. 

Churches as well as social agencies are 
given the pattern of procedures for an in- 
telligent study of their work, particularly 
group work in Dr. Swift’s Make Your 
Agency More Effective. The plan involves 
a form of self-study which re-educates the 
persons who participate as they proceed. 
The author is particularly qualified to plot 
this study of social, recreational and relig- 
ious agencies. The manual gives such de- 
tailed and clear directions that even laymen 
will find it valuable. Many leaders in 
churches will wish to use parts of it as they 
recognize blind spots in the approach of the 
church to the lives of people. 

Lewis J. Sherrill has met a genuine need 
in lis new book The Rise of Christian Edu- 
cation. Beginning with the earliest He- 
brew origins, the history of religious educa- 
tion is traced through more than thirty cen- 
turies. It is significant that though there 
was religious training for children, particu- 
larly through the home, that so much atten- 
tion was given to the adult in the earliest 
Christian movement. As the church grew, 
its new forms of education are examined by 
the author—catechumenal, popular, monas- 
tic, and the universities of the middle ages, 
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Through this clear record of the triumphs 
and the failures of the past, Christians are 
better able to understand the nature of our 
heritage and to appreciate the need “to start 
afresh” in creating a better education for 
Christians of the future. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor: 


You will have noticed that about 400 
words dropped out of my article on Paul in 
the last (August) JBR. The break is at 
the 2nd line from the bottom in the first 
column, p. 181. In case you wanted to put 
in a brief summary of the omitted section, 
I suggest the following : 


“We find evidences of an increasing ap- 
preciation of Jesus and Paul on the part 
of Jewish writers. Sholem Asch is a strik- 
ing example. Even Klausner in his clos- 
ing words, quoted from Maimonides, de- 
scribes Paul as ‘the preparer for the King- 
Messiah,’ yet Klausner’s total view of 
Paul is one whose basic Jewishness is 
compromised and distorted, and the re- 
sult is a very depreciatory estimate in- 
deed. The chief virtues of Asch’s book 
are the following: (1) The vivid and de- 
tailed description of the Hellenistic con- 
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text of Paul’s work. (2) The inner life, 
struggle, conversion and visions of Paul 
are presented in such a way that we have 
a fairly convincing picture of what a re- 
ligious genius is, and of what ancient 
semitic religious experience could be. The 
details in the account of Paul’s conver- 
sion and his experiences in Arabia may 
be imaginary, but no one can read these 
accounts and still have a literalistic or 
pedestrian picture of how great religious 
conceptions are born. The printed text 
of the article picks up where I was speak- 
ing of the graphic representation of Paul’s 
‘double soul,’ and of how he was ground 
between the two mill stones of his love 
for the Gentiles and his love for his own 
people, but with the love of the Messiah 
prevailing over both. The text then con- 
tinues with the third point. 


Amos N. WILpDER.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fiction 


Joseph the Provider, By THomas MANN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
608 pages. $3.00. 

This concluding part of Thomas Mann's 
Joseph tetralogy was published in Stock- 
holm last year under the title, Joseph, Der 
Ernahrer. It brings the list of this author’s 
German works up to thirty-two, while the 
English translations number twenty-two. 
Among these works, outstanding are Bud- 
denbrooks, first published in 1901 but not 
translated into English until 1924, The 
Magic Mountain, published in Germany in 
1924 and translated into English in 1927, 
and the Joseph novels. The first of these, 
Joseph and His Brothers appeared in its 
German original under the more accurate 
title, Die Geschichten Jaakobs, in 1933. The 
writing of these four novels has been the 
major effort of Thomas Mann for nearly 
two decades, since work on them actually 
began in the latter half of the twenties. It 
now becomes clear that these novels in- 
spired by a biblical theme will take their 
place as the major achievement of this great 
literary artist. 

As interpreted by Thomas Mann, the 
Joseph theme has profound social signifi- 
cance. It is the story of the humanizing— 
one may say the socializing—of an egotis- 
tical individual. Joseph, the young egotist, 
eventually becomes Joseph, the provider. 
We are reminded of a phrase in Walter 
Lippmann’s Preface to Morals which runs 
as follows: “We grow older. But it is by no 
means certain that we shall grow up.” One 
has not grown up until he has learned that 
humanity is indivisible. Anyone who has 
heard Thomas Mann’s political addresses or 


1E.g., Harry Slochower, Thomas Mann’s Joseph 
Story, An Interpretation, 1938. 


read the articles he has published frequently 


in various American publications will realize 
that this is the burden which has been on 
the mind of this artist-prophet over the 
past decade and more. Until the first world 
war, Mann, like other German writers, 
felt that there was an unbridgeable abyss 
between the life of the mind and the com- 
mon life, between culture and politics. Like 
other intellectuals, however, he learned 
through sad experience that unless intel- 
lectuals take their share of responsibility 
for practical affairs, the control of political 
life will pass into the hands of irresponsible 
men. Since he learned this lesson, Thomas 
Mann has himself given much of his time 
and energy to the attempt to share his in- 
sight with others. In this he has been one 
of the most effective prophets of modern 
life. 


The discerning reader may discover dif- 
ferent levels in this narrative of Joseph. 
He may read it simply as a re-telling of the 
biblical tale, intensified by profound psy- 
chological insights and buttressed by an- 
thropological researches. He may also dis- 
cover in the book numerous contemporary 
references. Interpreters! have pointed out 
that the first volume appeared in 1933, the 
year when Hitler came to power. It is 
hardly a coincident that at the very time 


when Alfred Rosenberg was developing | 


his theory of Pan-Aryanism and describing 
the Jews as degenerate, Thomas 
chose Hebrew legend as the basis of his 


culminating work of art. Furthermore, the 


group of characters with which he deals are | 


portrayed as inter-racial. Abraham had 
taken Hagar, the Egyptian, for his second 
wife, and Babylonian-Sumerian blood enters 
the veins of the family through Bilhah and 
Zilpah. Such a racial theory works directly 
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against Nazi anthropology. Thomas Mann’s 


_jsense of the timelessness of history is also 


—| i the antithesis of the Nazi boast that with 
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them began an entirely new epoch of his- 
tory. 

Joseph the Provider rounds out the story 
of Joseph with a satisfying sense of com- 
pleteness. This novel begins with his im- 
prisonment following his dishonoring in the 
house of Potiphar (spelt Petepre by Thomas 
Mann). The story of the dreams interpreted 
by Joseph for the incarcerated chief butler 
and chief baker furnish an interesting in- 
sight into the developing personality of Jo- 
seph himself. Joseph is still the dreamer. 
But we observe that he is now engaged not 
in expounding dreams which exhibit his 
own self-importance. He has learned to 
enter sympathetically into the problems of 
other men and to help them to find a solu- 
tion of their troubles. Eventually Joseph 
is brought before Pharaoh and shows him- 
self to be a man of social vision. He recom- 
-mends to the Pharaoh what we should term 
wise measures of social planning. On the 
basis of his advice Egypt is made an arsenal, 


not of munitions, but of food for Egypt and 


for the surrounding small nations. From 
this point onward Joseph himself prospers. 
The climax of the story may be said to come 
when Joseph, as governor of all the re- 
sources of Egypt, is confronted by the sight 
of his ten older brothers seeking grain to 
keep themselves and their father and clans 
from starvation. This point in the biblical 
story is dramatic enough, but Thomas Mann 
succeeds in creating still greater emotional 
intensity by acute psychological analysis. 

Although the bringing of Jacob to Egypt 


} and his meeting with Joseph is somewhat in 


the nature of anti-climax, the interest of the 
reader is nevertheless well-sustained. 

A final word may be said about the word- 
ing of the title. One would have expected 
the English translation of Der Ernahrer to 
be “The Nourisher.” Instead, we have 


| “The Provider.” Joseph is called the “pro- 
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vider.” But the Nile, nourisher of the life 
of Egypt, is also the “provider.” The term 
is also used for God. One thinks also of 
our own use of the word, providence. The 
use of this term, the prominence given in 
the novel to the section called “The God- 
story,” the pre-occupation of Pharaoh and 
of Joseph and of Jacob with the God-idea, 
all serve to give this work a definitely re- 
ligious flavor. One seems to detect in this 
concluding volume of the tetralogy a deeper 
religious note than struck in the earlier in- 
stallments. Critics have described the out- 
look of Thomas Mann as “humanistic.” 
The term may well be employed, but it 
here becomes a distinctly religious variety 
of humanism. 

Historians may question the right of the 
author to use the period of Ikhnaton as the 
setting for the Joseph-in-Egypt episode. 
The obvious answer is that this is a work 
of literary art and the author has used ar- 
tistic license to good advantage. 

Certain parts of this fourth Joseph-novel 
will be found of particular value as collat- 
eral reading for students reading the lit- 
erature of the Old Testament, particularly 
chapter VI, “The God-Story.” The teacher 
will wish to read it all. 

Cart E. PurinTon 

Beloit College. 


Christian Ethies 


The Fall of Christianity. A Study of Chris- 
tianity, the State, and War. By G. J. 
HEERING. Translated by J. W. Thomp- 
son. Foreword by E. Stanley Jones. 
New York. Fellowship Publications. 
1943. x + 236 pages and index. $1.50. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
chief Christian pacifist group in this coun- 
try, has reprinted this volume in transla- 
tion from the Dutch original of 1928 and 
is distributing it as a pacifist tract. It is 
composed of five essays, three historical and 
then two constructive treatments of the 
theme announced in the subtitle. The for- 
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mer group are the more valuable. The 
American editors, indeed, may have hesi- 
tated about printing the last two chapters 
at all, for they speak the hopes and plans of 
another world, a world of Leagues and Kel- 
logg Pacts and disarmament agitation, when 
Nazism was but a cloud on the horizon little 
bigger than a man’s hand. 


Dr. Heering wrote, to be sure, with a 
healthy scepticism of the Kellogg Pact and 
of all attempts at peaceful organization of 
armed sovereign nations, or even of military 
sanctions imposed by any league of domi- 
nant powers. He campaigned within the 
church and within his nation for complete 
unilateral disarmament and for popular re- 
fusal to serve in “defense” plants, or in the 
armed forces. His chief contention was 
that the conditions of a “just war” as laid 
down in the classical Christian expositions, 
no longer exist in totalitarian war. The 
lack of distinction of combatants and non- 
combatants, the compulsory mass brutaliza- 
tion of young men, the organized falsehood 
of all nations, the mechanical methods which 
make the battle field an abattoir,—these 
make modern war impossible within the 
limits of Christian ethics. Yet Heering 
was not a Tolstoyan anarchist, but believed 
in the possibility of a just and warless state, 
with police powers only. He wrote with an 
Erasmian hope in the growth of Christian 
humanitarianism. 


The three historical chapters are, in a 
sense, free critical expositions of the themes 
of three notable books, C. J. Cadoux’ Early 
Church and the World, Troeltsch’s Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches, and 
Meinecke’s Die Idee der Staatsrison. The 
title of the book is taken from the first chap- 
ter, and refers to the domestication of the 
church by Constantine in the fourth century, 
whereby the generally pacifist witness of 
Jesus’ disciples and the ensuing eight or 
ten generations was obscured. Professor 


Bainton, probably America’s most compe- 
tent scholar in this field, discusses the source 
material for this thesis in a long review in 
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the Christian Century, for May 3, 1944. Dr. 
Heering accepted the pre-Constantinian 
view as normative Gospel, which seems to 
this reviewer somewhat inconsistent with 
his stated position, for this means an histori- 
cally pessimistic and monastic conception 
which recognizes no responsibility for the 
state. Practical considerations of Dutch 
politics, however, may explain his sympathy 
with the early church, when one would ex- 
pect his respect for justice and social con- 
straint to incline him to place the “fall” else- 
where, and treat Augustine, Thomas and 
Calvin more sympathetically. Like the pre- 
Constantinian church, a small European na- 
tion, such as Holland, has no real ethical 
responsibility for the final use of force; it is 
not, in fact, a sovereign power, but lives 
under protection or on sufferance of the 
great powers. Although himself a member 
of the F.O.R., this reviewer feels that be- 
cause of his peculiar political situation, Dr. 
Heering has not had to face the ethical 
problem of the Christian citizens of the 
United States or Germany, or those of 
Augustine or Thomas. His argument seems 
strong enough to establish a Christian paci- 
fist vocation, but not the Christian political 
ethic. 

Following Troeltsch, Dr. Heering sketch- 
es the major Christian theories of the state 
and war from Augustine to modern Chris- 
tian socialism, while Meinecke furnishes him 
the outlines for a history of the triumph of 
political expediency over ethics in German 
political theory in the nineteenth century. 
The discussion serves incidentally to show 
how far Calvinism in Holland has followed 
the example of French, Italian and Spanish 
Catholicism and German Lutheranism in 
committing itself to imperialistic and chau- 
vinist political reaction. Many who would 
reject Dr. Heering’s views on war will yet 
be grateful for his challenge to a more radi- 
cal Christian sociology in economic rela- 
tions, family life and education. 

James Hastincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE LIFE 
By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller 


An unparalleled reference work for ministers, teachers, libraries and homes— 
the most comprehensive and highly usable source book in this field. In simple, 
direct style, conveniently arranged and concisely indexed, is everything anyone 
could want to know about the way of life in Bible lands. It does for the people, 
places, activities and customs of the Bible what a commentary does for the 
text. 100 FULL PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS—1,694 SUBJECTS IN 22 SEC- 
TIONS—12 PAGES OF FULL COLOR MAPS—5 INDEXES. $4.95 


4 new book of sermons by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE 


In this book of inspiration and counsel, Dr. Fosdick directs our thought to the 
deeper issues underlying the conflicts of our turbulent times. Like his best- 
seller, ON BEING A REAL PERSON, which dealt with the everyday problems 
of everyday people, A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE refers directly to our 
present condition. It is a provocative, stimulating and challenging book. $2.00 


WE PREACH NOT OURSELVES 
By Gordon Poteat 
a Pulpit Book Club Selection 


This book is a wholly novel venture in the field of homiletics—neither a 
volume of sermons, nor a commentary, but rather a collection of “‘leads’” and 
guidance for a preacher’s thinking as will generate and nourish all of his 
sermons. ‘‘WE PREACH NOT OURSELVES will take its place in the classic 
literature of homiletics. This is indeed the mature work of a scholar and a 
preacher.” —Pulpit Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


GOOD NEWS OF GOD 


By Charles E. Raven 


A series of eight letters based on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in which Dr. 
Raven shows how Paul’s idea might be translated into terms applicable to the 
contemporary theological situation. “It is a sharp commentary on our modern 
spiritual flabbiness. Paul would like it. So should we.’’—Christian Herald. $1.25 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MODERN MAN 
By D. Elton Trueblood 


“An able and profound analysis of the spiritual situation of our time which 
ought to prove tremendously valuable to students and the public in general.” 
—Reinhold Niebuhr. $1.00 


At your bookseller 


==HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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The Principles of Christian Ethics. By At- 
BERT C. Knupson. Nashville and New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1943. 218 pages. $2.75. 

Dr. Knudson’s The Principles of Chris- 
tian Ethics is written against the back- 
ground of the work of Nygren, Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Emil Brunner which he large- 
ly rejects. This book would be a good foil 
or a good corrective depending on one’s 
point of view in relation to any of those 
writers. Brunner’s The Divine Imperative 
and this book by Dr. Knudson would be- 
tween them provide excellent reading for 
a course in Christian Ethics. It is as com- 
prehensive and as well planned as the auth- 
or’s other books. Dr. Knudson has made a 
good case for a moderate version of ration- 
alism, Arminianism, perfectionism in ethics 
and he knows that to do so at the moment is 
to go against the theological current. The 
first three parts of the book which deal with 
the basic philosophical and theological ques- 
tions are more distinctive than the fourth 
part which examines the application of 
Christian ethics to specific personal and so- 
cial problems. It is interesting to note that 
there is no essential difference in method 
of thinking about these problems between 
Dr. Knudson and Brunner or Niebuhr. He 
presupposes a more hopeful view of the 
human situation and his discussions are 
more conventional but he is a relativist 
rather than a perfectionist in regard to all 
questions of application. He rejects paci- 
fism, for example. 

His perfectionism (I think that he makes 
a mistake in trying to reclaim the word) has 
to do only with personal character and all 
that it implies is “such a whole-hearted de- 
votion to the fundamental Christian princi- 
ples of love and holiness as will save one 
from deliberate violations of them. Violations 
may now and then occur, but where they are 
few and not of a serious nature, the moral 
quality of the life is determined by its obedi- 
ence rather than by its lapses, and in such a 
case we may speak of relative sinlessness” 


[November 


(p. 153). 1 wonder if we are to speak so of 
ourselves or only of others. This may mean 
no more than what Niebuhr admits—inde- 
terminate approximation to the ideal in 
one’s moral growth but there is inadequate 
recognition of the truth in Niebuhr’s other 
emphasis that there are new temptations and 


usually new sins on every level of moral | 


growth. The only defense against such 
temptations is a more vivid awareness of 
them than this book suggests. Incidental 
lapses are not the real obstacle to perfection 


(as Dr. Knudson defines it) but subtle and | 
half-conscious distortions in the very direc- 


tion of our moral growth. 


The most helpful chapter in this book is | 


the one on “The Principle of Love.” Dr. 
Knudson has an excellent summary of both 
Nygren’s doctrine of agape and Augustine’s 
conception of caritas. His own position is 
less exclusive than the former and less 
schematic than the latter. He gives a place 
both to love of neighbor and to self-love. 
He rejects the idea of God’s love as un- 
caused. He says: “To reject the eros idea, 
to exclude self-love and duties to self as 
non-Christian, and to limit Christian love 
to an ‘unmotivated’ love to others is to 
create an abstract Christian ethic and to fall 
into sentimental immoralism.” 

I am always aware of the confusions con- 
cerning freedom and sin and morality which 
Dr. Knudson finds in the writers whom he 
criticizes. He eliminates the difficulties by 
taking a one-sided, consistent position but 
in doing so evades the difficulties that make 
those other writers less consistent. He al- 
ways speaks as though the major human 
problem were the choice of evil that is de- 
liberate in the full sense. Is it not the case 
that a far more serious problem is the choice 
of evil that is on the borderline between con- 
scious and unconscious self-deception. That 
is the great threat to perfection. There is 
freedom but there is such a tragic mixing 
of freedom and necessity in our actual ex- 
perience. In one sentence (p. 132) Dr. 
Knudson opens the door to a more adequate 
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interpretation than his own. He writes: “It 
is the mystery of personality that it unites 
what seem logical opposites.” The theolog- 
ians who make much of paradoxes need to 
be criticized as Dr. Knudson criticizes them 
to make sure that their paradoxes are not 
arbitrarily or merely traditional but the 
criticism would be more effective if he dealt 
as rigorously with the data that they can- 
not organize so consistently. 
Joun C. BENNETT. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Sociology of Religion 


Sociology of Religion. By JoacHim WAcH. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. 412 pages. $5.00. 

Professor Wach, now Associate Profes- 
sor of the History of Religions at Brown 
University was formerly Professor Extra- 
ordinarius at the University of Leipzig. 
His ability in the field of the sociology of 
religion is already known through his book, 
Einfiihrung in die Religionssoziologie, pub- 
lished in 1931. The book under review is 
one which could only have been written by 
one at home in the fields of sociology and 
the history of religions, and with more than 
a speaking acquaintance with church his- 
tory, biblical research, and anthropology. A 
reader without some previous knowledge 
of these fields would find himself at con- 
siderable loss. The book, as the author 
conceived it, is intended to serve as a basis 
for lectures in class. It is readable, but 
obviously not a volume to be read by the 
uninitiated for relaxation on a pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon. Its content is concentra- 
ted, and its use in seminars on the soci- 
ology of religion is particularly to be rec- 
ommended. For this purpose the profuse 
but pertinent bibliographical footnotes 
(there are more than 1800 of them, many 
with a large number of references) are 
especially useful. 

Professor Wach makes a_ thoroughly 
scholarly and objective presentation of his 
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subject. It is a comparative historical study 
of the interrelation of religion and society. 
After a clear statement of methodology, the 
author discusses such subjects as religion 
and natural groups, specifically religious 
organization of society, religion and differ- 
entiation within society, religion and the 
state, and types of religious authority. A 
valuable appendix treats the hierarchical 
orders in some of the more important reli- 
gious groups. The presentation is descrip- 
tive, and rigidly limited to the field under 
discussion. Value judgments are not passed 
on the relative merits of the phenomena 
under consideration, since he believes that 
sociology, as a descriptive discipline, and 
theology and philosophy of society, as 
normative sciences have different aims 
and methods, and should be treated differ- 
ently. There are here, however, many 
data which give perspective for a more 
adequate philosophy or theology. The re- 
viewer feels that the instructor who teaches 
this subject in professional schools, the theo- 
logical seminary or school of social science, 
will properly call attention to the signifi- 
cance of such a descriptive sociological 
study for the field of theology and for social 
reform. Professor Wach writes more as 
the “pure” historian. 


He carries on and improves upon the 
work of Max Weber. There is much in his 
attitude which commends itself to us. He 
notes how, despite the identity and inter- 
penetration of religious and_ sociopolitical 
activities, religion maintains a distinct au- 
tonomous development. He does not believe 
that sociological description can determine 
the validity of the object of religious faith. 
Among the high points in the book are the 
discussion of religion and the state, and the 
analysis of types of religious authority. In 
the latter he makes excellent use of Max 
Weber’s treatment of “charisma.” 

It is good to have in English a satisfac- 
tory treatment of this subject. This book 
is certain to advance interest in this coun- 
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try in the sociology of religion. More insti- 
tutions may be encouraged to add this sub- 
ject to their curriculum. 
HERBERT GoRDON May 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Philosophy and Theology 


Christianity and Democracy. By JAcQUES 
ManritTaIn. Translated by Doris C. An- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944. 98 pages. $1.25. 

This little book by the greatest living 
philosopher of France gives a thoroughgo- 
ing analysis of the spiritual tasks of democ- 
racy in living out its own ideal truly while 
the war is going on and after that has been 
won. The volume is written from the stand- 
points of a philosophic Catholic and a 
Frenchman who believes whole-heartedly in 
democracy as an important expression of 
Christianity, and in the vocation of his 
own nation to help realize this ideal. In the 
preface he states that the book was not born 
of optimism, but rather that it sprang from 
a deliberate will to hope. This statement ex- 
presses the mood of the book. 


The volume opens with a preface stating 
the point of view, continues with an an- 
alysis of the old world of superficial liberal- 
ism which the war is consuming, and of the 
tragic failure of the democracies to realize 
their own ideals in the social and economic, 
as well as the political, fields. After a brief 
chapter defining the sense in which he uses 
democracy, he goes on to the climatic chap- 
ter of the book, where he traces the evan- 
gelical inspiration of the democratic ideal 
from the Christian principles of the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
unity of the human race, and the worth of 
every individual man as a potential child 
of God and member of His Kingdom. With 
much of this analysis any Christian would 
agree, and, in fact, the author supports his 
point that the statesmen are recognizing the 
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dependence on the Christian religion with 
quotations from President Roosevelt and 
Vice President Wallace. In the latter chap- 
ters, Maritain goes on to outline the spe- 
cific tasks of the democratic ideal in the 
post-war world, if it would realize itself 
adequately : the functions of its leaders who, 
he believes, will emerge from the masses; 
the necessity for enlightened cooperation of 
the democracies with the Communists, who, 
as individuals, are not always irreligious; 
and finally, for faith in the common man, 
which he considers America’s greatest con- 
tribution to the world of the future. 

Some individual points in the book call 
for comment. While his interpretation of 
the dependence of democracy on Christian- 
ity is, in the main, true and unbiased by his 
Catholic background, it seems to this re- 
viewer that he fails to give adequate recog- 
nition to the influence in the formation of 
the democratic ideal of non-religious think- 
ers such as Locke and the Encyclopedists. 
He lumps together as “sentimentalists” 
Kant and Rousseau—a juxtaposition gross- 
ly unfair to Kant, who was a democratic 
thinker of no mean order. Furthermore, in 
enumerating the destructive influences that 
shaped the world which is now in conflagra- 
tion, he lists Luther and Hegel side by side 
with Machiavelli—a valuation no one but 
a Catholic would make. 


Most interesting, perhaps, of his positive 
contributions is his faith in the regeneration 
now taking place in France. This, he be- 
lieves, will fit her for a position of spiritual 
leadership in the world of the future which 
should follow the victory of the United 
Nations. Also of great value is his judi- 
cious appraisal of present-day Russiar. 
Communism. He sees its atheistic trend as 
receding; hence believes that it is possible 
for the democracies to deal with it in a 
spirit of cooperation and mutual good faith. 


Louise S. Esy. 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 
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Slavery and Freedom. By Nicotas Berpy- 
AEV. Translated by R. M. French. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. 
271 pages. $2.75. 

It is impossible within the brief compass 
of this review to give an adequate impres- 
sion of the depth and scope of this book, 
or to reproduce the wealth and originality 
of its contents. Although somewhat repe- 
titious in form, this book is one which all 
philosophic Christians should read; for, 
while primarily a philosophic work, it is re- 
ligiously oriented throughout, and _inter- 
prets and applies in a new way many clas- 
sic Christian doctrines, such as eschatology 
and the resurrection of the body. It also 
brings home to the reader all over again 
how much Russian thinkers have to con- 
tribute to the sum of the world’s religious 
and philosophic thought. 

In a preface, called “In Place of an Intro- 
duction,” the author explains the sceming 
inconsistencies of his thought by tracing his 
philosophic development, and details how he 
evolved his philosophy of personalism by 
taking what seemed best to him from the sys- 
tems of Kant, Schopenhauer, Dostoyevsky, 
Tolstoy, Marx and even Nietzsche, and 
creating a synthesis which is his own. In 
Part I he outlines his conception of person- 
ality, which is basic to the whole volume. 
He believes that personality is to be found 
in man’s inner, subjective realm of freedom, 
where he meets himself, other personalities 
and God. Though man’s life is lived in so- 
ciety, he must nevertheless win from it and 
all its forces this inner freedom and de- 
velopment of spirit which constitute person- 
ality. Even against God he must stand as 
a free personality in “dramatic meeting” 
with another Personality Who is primarily 
Liberator—a truth which Christian doctrine 
of grace and redemption have inadequately 
striven to express. Man’s personality, how- 
ever, may fall into slavery to his own ego- 
tism; to God by conceiving Him as Mas- 
ter instead of Liberator; or to the world, 
where he loses his quality of subject and 
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becomes merely one other object among 
many. Character is developed by this strug- 
gle against the world and its temptations to 
objectivization and exteriorization. In the 
synthesis of the free personality, not only 
the soul and the intelligence share, but also 
the body; and in the final victory of per- 
sonality over death, the body, too, will share 
in resurrection. 

Parts II and III deal with the manner 
in which various philosophies, social and 
pure, enslave man and turn him into an 
object, and how various social and cultural 
agencies, such as the state, tend to the same 
result. In Berdyaev’s opinion, all monistic 
philosophies enslave man by discounting his 
unrepeatable individuality and subordinat- 
ing him to some all-inclusive unity. Pan- 
theism in theology has the same result. 
Pluralism, then, is the only world-view ap- 
propriate to personalism. Even those theis- 
tic conceptions which see in God the Master 
end in making man the slave. Nature, so- 
ciety, civilization, and history, while neces- 
sary to the development of the free person- 
ality, nevertheless have inherent in them a 
dangerous tendency to enslave man by mak- 
ing him an object or a mere member of a 
group or class, as does, for example, so- 
cialism in its usual, non-personal form. The 
state, by its will to power and imperialism, 
enslaves man, though it has a rightful place 
in the economy of personalism as the pro- 
tector against injustice and the guardian 
of free autonomous life. War is the supreme 
enslaver, for in it personality is altogether 
lost from sight, and man becomes to his 
fellow man but an object, an enemy. Class 
ideologies all objectivize man: the prole- 
tariat by aping the tactics of those it has, 
through revolution, displaced; the bour- 
geoisie by enslaving them to property and 
things; and the aristocracy by despising the 
personalities of all beneath it. Sex enslaves 
when it is not directed towards a comple- 
tion in the other personality which embraces 
the whole man. Even the aesthetic lure of 
culture can be a mere emotional contempla- 
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tion rather than a creative act of the free, 
loving spirit. 

The solution to the problem of enslave- 
ment is to be found in the eschatological 
victory of the free spirit of man over all 
these forces which objectivize it. It is the 
victory over death in immortality; but it 
is also the victory of what the author calls 
“existential time” (the time of the spirit) 
over the objectivized time of the cosmos 
and of history. It is “metahistory” breaking 
into history, and represents the triumph of 
the spirit over, and the redirection of, all 
the forces of objectivization in a society of 
free personalities, the Kingdom of God. 

Louise S. Epy. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. 


Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek 
Thought. By WiLL1AM CHASE GREENE. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. ix + 450 
pages. $5.00. 


Soon after his election, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt called on Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., then over go years of 
age; he found him reading Plato. “Why do 
you read Plato, Mr. Justice?” asked Mr. 
Roosevelt. Justice Holmes replied, “To im- 
prove my mind, Mr. President.” 


Professor Greene of Harvard University 
has written a book that is not only inform- 
ing but capable of “improving the mind” 
of the attentive reader; particularly so, if 
he should be lured into the fascinating liter- 
ary Wonderland Dr. Greene has traversed, 
and be induced to peruse some of the works 
discussed here, extending from Homer to 
Milton. 

The book presents a lucid history of the 
problem of evil in Greek thought, and its 
dying echoes in mediaeval and modern 
worlds. It may surprise some readers to 
note that the ancient Greeks, to a great 
extent, raised the same problems and 


reached the same solutions—all partial and 
inadequate—as we moderns in dealing with 
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a problem which may forever remain un- 
solved to the human mind. Biblical stu- 
dents, moreover, will note many parallels 
(which the author could not point out with- 
in the framework of his book) to the ques- 
tions raised and answered in some parts of 
the Bible. 

Like the fallen angels (Milton, Paradise 
Lost II, 557-560; quoted by Greene on p. 
397), the ancient Greeks 


reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and 


fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute ; 

And formed no end, in wandering mazes 
lost. 


But we moderns should refrain from “cast- 
ing the first stone,” for our record is no 
better. 


Professor Greene, after working through 
this maze, has discovered a pattern in Greek 
thought. In brief (see Ch. I), he presents 
the following attitudes towards the misfor- 
tunes of life: a pessimistic view of life 
(ranging from admission that death is pref- 
erable, to attempts to find a purpose in 
suffering) ; wistful glances backwards to 
the Golden Age or forwards to a happy im- 
mortality through initiation into the mys- 
teries ; a striving for a life in harmony with 
national custom and law, or with the larger 
cosmic order ; a sense of the pervading influ- 
ence of the gods in human affairs for good 
(providence) or ill (jealousy or caprice) ; 
a perception of conflict between physical and 
moral forces, in the classical Greek tragedies ; 
a recognition on the part of the philosophers 
of the dualism between fate and human as- 
pirations, and within nature between matter 
and form (or: idea, reason); determinism 
and fatalism connected with astrology, or 
conversely free will. “The whole trend of 
Greek thought . . . is from an external to- 
ward an internal conception of life.” “A 
man’s character is his destiny” (p. 9). 
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terpretation offered in this volume. 
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It is impossible, within the limits of a 
brief review, to convey an adequate idea of 
the wealth of information and critical in- 
The 
author analyses the views of the Homeric 
poems (brilliantly stated by Achilles [Jliad 
[Odyssey 


| 18:130-142]), Hesiod (Works and Days), 


seventh and sixth century elegiac and 
gnomic poets, the mystery religions, the 


_ Homeric Hymns and “Hesiod’s” Theogony, 
Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, Herodotus, 
_ Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates, 


Plato, 


Aristotle, Epicurus, the  Stoics, 


Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Plutarch, Plotinus, 
| Augustine, Boethius, Grotius, Milton, ete. 


The author’s familiarity with ancient lit- 


' erature is matched by his ability to present 


| his results in excellent English. 


He has 


| thus produced a volume which, although it 
is the first one dealing in detail with an 
' important problem in Greek thought, will 
_ probably remain standard for many years; 
_ and it will unquestionably render great serv- 


ice to students of philosophy and religion. 
Rospert H. PFEIFFER 


_ Harvard University 


_ From Science to God. By Kart Scumupt. 


the subtitle. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
176 pages. $2.00. 
“Prolegomena to a Future Theology” is 
The author argues vigorously 


| for the truth of religion in a scientific world. 
_ He affirms the independence of religion and 
_ withstands interference from irrelevant sys- 


tems of thought. He is most concerned for 


_ the truth of religion, and concludes that a 


theology in scientific form is possible, the 
main methods for achieving it being indi- 


| cated. He does not cling to traditional in- 
_ terpretation, but deals manfully with deep 
| problems and comes out with a religious 
_ philosophy, consistent and strong. 


Method in ascertaining truth is first con- 


_ sidered. Success in truth-finding has been 


exemplified best in mathematics and physics. 
Equally rational, vigorous procedures will 
uncover truth in the realms of ethics, 
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aesthetics, and religion. Truth has meaning 
primarily within special domains or uni- 
verses of discourse. Some basic generating 
problem or group of problems determines 
the domain or universe. These generating 
problems differ, hence their “universes” of 
reality and truth differ. Religion is such 
an independent, differentiated domain or 
system. The truths of physics are irrelevant 
in religion, and the truths of religion are 
irrelevant in physics. Even ethics is a dif- 
ferent realm than religion, and the two 
should not be confused. However, a scien- 
tific theology properly underlies all these 
fields of reality and truth. To neglect it is 
to proceed in error. 

All meaningful religion is God-centered. 
Schmidt’s fundamental hypothesis is that 
God is the creator and ruler of the true 
world of realities and actualities. He is not 
the direct creator of this transient world of 
sensed experiences. For everyday experi- 
ence, things and events seem real. They 
are, however, merely concretions of reality, 
“sensibles” only. Back of them are the 
“intelligibles,” realities which are thought 
rather than sensed. Physical objects, the 
intelligibles which are thought, are the “re- 
alities,” rather than concrete things. Sub- 
jects also exist as agents, activity being their 
differentia. God is the prime actuality; 
human beings are secondarily so. 

Physics and all sciences are built upon 
intelligibles, the realities and truths within 
their own fields. These intelligibles have to 
be “common objects,” else truth could not be 
known. These common objects (and truth 
based on them) require God as their creator 
and sustainer. He thinks and wills them as 
they truly exist. Thus, even the natural 
sciences require theology, require God. Such 
actualities as the soul and God are not dis- 
coverable by physical procedures, but their 
existence is necessarily inferred to explain 
the existence of common objects and all 
experiences which exemplify the subject- 
object relationship. God sustains the world 
that underlies human experience, and con- 
tributes whatever there is of truth, beauty, 
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and goodness in thought and life. Without 
Him truth and goodness are unattainable, 
yet man has a real part to play in all crea- 
tive endeavor. God is one and only one. 
Evil is a pseudo-problem in religion. It is 
the problem of the bad, the wrong, the 
unfit, and belongs to ethics. Evil has no 
ultimate reality, and challenges us to its 
removal. 

These things, and much besides, does the 
author say. Whether one does, or does 
not, find this book altogether convincing, it 
is a fresh, closely-reasoned, meaty discus- 
sion, and well merits the effort required to 
know what it is saying. 

Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


The People and the Presence. By W. J. 
PHYTHIAN-ApAMS. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 298 pages. $3.75. 


Professor W. J. Phythian-Adams is a 
well-known British scholar, who has written 
fruitfully on matters pertaining to biblical 
archaeology. In recent years his mind has 
turned increasingly to a theological under- 
stending of the Scriptures. The present 
vclume is the third of a series to contribute 
in a major way to an awareness of the larger 
perspectives of the Christian tradition. It 
should be read together with the articles 
written by the author in recent issues of the 
Church Quarterly Review. Here we have 
what may prove to be the most significant 
movement in Old Testament study of our 
day, for the attempt is made to view 
Hebraic-Christian faith in some kind of 
structure that will nevertheless take account 
of the disparateness and confusion of Is- 
rael’s historical development. That the 
book is marred by numerous critical in- 
felicities should not blind one to the import- 
ance of the task to which the writer sets 
himself. For unless biblical scholarship can 


somehow do justice to the deep-lying con- 
tinuities of the tradition from beginning to 
end and interpret them in categories grow- 
ing out of Hebraic mentality itself, it will 
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deserve the judgment that has already been 
passed upon it by a large part of the 
Christian community. We need desperately 
to accomplish what Phythian-Adams, 
Father Hebert and others are seeking to ac- 
chieve, without rendering ourselves suspect 
as scholars by many a critical faux pas. 
Something of the true dimensions of He- 
brew-Christian faith might then emerge; 
the present insularity of our discipline 
might break into such organic and universal 
ranges as the tradition achieves in the Sec- 
ond Isaiah and the framework of the 
gospels. 

In this volume, Phythian-Adams sees the 
worship and faith of Israel centering in the 
mystery of the “Tabernacling Presence.” 
Scripture is the record of how the Presence 
“tabernacled” from the beginning with Israel 
and continued to do so in various ways 
(e. g. cloud, ark, tabernacle, Temple Name, 
Shekinah) until in the fulness of time it 
dwelt not merely “among them” but “in 
them” in Christ. The Risen and Ascended 
Christ, the Incarnate Lord performs “the 
perfect At-one-ment with God which the 
whole of its Covenant worship had fore- 
shadowed.” The imagery as well as the 
thought of the Covenant revelation on Sinai 
are shown to be present throughout the Old 
Testament, and many passages receive ex- 
traordinary illumination by the reflection of 
this covenant motif. In the chapter on 
Mark’s gospel, the author makes telling use 
of the various categories of the tabernacling 
Presence, and in the speech of Stephen they 
become strikingly articulate. There are 
two long and highly interesting chapters 
on the tabernacling Presence in Paul and 
John, and an appendix is added to consider 
the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, so 
out of line with many of the writer’s con- 
tentions. 

The belief that YHWH dwelt in his 
Temple in Jerusalem among his people at 
the same time that he dwelt in heaven con- 
stitutes the major dualism of Scripture. 
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' harshness of our historical climate. 
_ lieve such accusations to be partially justi- 
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It is with this that a large part of the book 
is occupied. The author is at pains at every 
point to assert the reality and the import- 


ance of the divine dwelling here on earth, 


and this leads him to an unusual emphasis 
upon the various theologoumena of the 
Presence, above all the Ark and the Temple. 
He protests vigorously against all “spirit- 
ualizing” of Jeremiah, yet in no part of his 
book are his contentions more precarious 
than here, and his case can be accepted only 
by doing violence to the text of Jeremiah, 
whether criticism be radical or conservative, 
and by distorting the whole direction of 
Jeremiah’s thought and the bent of mind Eze- 
kiel naturally gains from Jeremiah’s loss. 
The faith and worship of the exile follow such 
an interpretation smoothing and naturally 
without any appeal to catastrophic historical 
factors intervening. For “once you believe 
that God has condescended to :tabernacle’, 
really though incomprehensibly, within a ma- 
terial ‘house’, you cannot treat either that 
‘house’ or any person intimately associated 
with it as wholly unaffected by this mystery” 
(p. 108). In Christ the chasm between the 
Presence in heaven and the Presence in the 
earthly Temple is bridged; in the historical 
life of Jesus God accomplished all that he 
had promised to do for Israel. Here we 
have the consummation of what is implicit 
in the earliest dwelling of YHWH with his 
people. 

One is tempted to call this an ecclesiasti- 
cizing of the biblical tradition, a rendering 
of sacred history ‘through the eyes of the 


_ Chronicler, or to label it just one more re- 


sponse of contemporary scholarship to the 
I be- 


fied. The book is not infrequently irritat- 
ingly uncritical, Most scholars would be 


_ troubled by the author’s use of the ark narra- 
tives. 
| most precariously. 


The Song of Deborah is invoked 
The discussion of sacri- 
fice would not be so objectionable were it 


| not that there are so many who are willing 
_ to accept an interpretation that is counter to 
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the plain meaning of the prophets (e. g. 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah). Amos I :2 is made to 
bear an intolerable weight. Arnold’s Ephod 
and Ark seems to be unknown to the writer. 
The attempt to enlist the whole context of 
an Old Testament citation in the gospels 
and elsewhere often achieves fascinating and 
highly stimulating results. Timeo Danaos 
enc dona ferentes. The Fourth Gospel is 
obviously considered historical. 

These and many other criticisms might 
be launched against this book, and yet it is 
a book that is important as well as stimu- 
lating. It is a healthy and vigorous anti- 
dote to undiscriminating emphasis upon 
prophetic religion, or rather, to a misun- 
derstanding and mis-reading of prophetic 
religion. We need badly to discern the 
place of the Temple in Hebrew faith and 
worship, we need to perceive major con- 
tinuities in our historical tradition, we need 
to revive the significance of “promise” (so 
distorted by our forebears) and hope and 
expectation and fulfilment in biblical reli- 
gion, we need terribly to penetrate to the 
underlying structure and quality of biblical 
mentality and its profoundly historical theo- 
centricity, we need to efface the gross exag- 
gerations of Christian scholars as to the 
distinctions between the Old and New Test- 
ament, and we need above all to understand 
how the life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ are organically related to the 
subterranean channels of living water which 
constitute our tradition. This book, care- 
fully and patiently read, will be a help in 
this direction. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 

Pacific School of Religion 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By LEONARD 
Hopeson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944. 237 pages. $2.50. 

The prospective purchaser should not be 
misled by the title of this book if what he 
desires is a systematic treatment of the dog- 
ma; other older works would supply that 
desire far more adequately. What we find 
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here is rather a series of ventures into the 
field of speculative theology concerning the 
subject, ventures which the reviewer cannot 
regard as, on the whole, helpful or sound. 
Too much of the old is rejected on quite 
insufficient grounds; although, we must 
hasten to add, the general position taken is 
not unorthodox. 

To set forth our criticisms first: a curi- 
ous view is taken of revelation. “It is a 
series of divine acts to which the Bible 
bears witness” (p. 22); “The Divine reve- 
lation is given in acts rather than in words, 
and is received by those whose eyes God 
opens to see the significance of what He 
does” (p. 35). This statement is reiterated 
in various forms throughout the work and 
the author seems to regard it as central to 
the establishment of his position; we fail to 
see its pertinence and would question the 
limiting of revelation to acts, even though 
we acknowledge the justice of extending 
the term so as to include acts as well as 
words. “The central thesis of these lec- 
tures, that the Doctrine of the Trinity rep- 
resents the conception of God involved in 
the Christian life of adopted sonship in 
Christ” (p. 55), is not a thesis which ap- 
pears to lead to a clearer understanding of 
a difficult subject; the author recognizes 
that many will object to this and would say 
three things in reply (we find only two ac- 
tually said). The reply given the objector 
does not impress the reviewer as in any way 
convincing, rather it leaves him in sympathy 
with the objector. Most serious, perhaps, is 
the rejection of the traditional doctrine of 
subordination as the counter-truth of the 
doctrine of circumsession; this is often re- 
peated (e.g., pp. 88, 100, 102). The quo- 
tations from St. Augustine do not show 
that he rejected subordination in the sense 
which the term as normally used by theo- 
logians bears (p: 156 admits this); St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Calvin (these are the 
three whom the writer studies at some 
length) agree with the earlier author in 
maintaining that the father is not begotten, 
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nor does He proceed; He is a se; therefore 
the One begotten and the One who pro- 
ceeds are subordinate. It is difficult to see 
how tritheism is to be avoided if subordina- 
tion is rejected; yet the writer sets forth re- 
peatedly and excellently the essential unity ; 
indeed Lecture IV in which this is urged 
seems to the reviewer the lecture which 
adds most to our understanding of the sub- 
ject. An expression on p. 158—“St. Thomas 
takes for granted the rejection of subordina- 
tion and of any confusion between the gen- 
eration of the Son and the creation of the 
world” (cf. a similar statement regarding 
St. Augustine, p. 146), makes one wonder 
whether the writer is not attributing to the 
word subordination some meaning other 
than that commonly held. The Christology 
generally appears to be kenotic; but the lan- 
guage is often too vague to enable the reader 
to be certain of its meaning, p. 68 e.g., may 
express only the truth which is involved in 
His becoming Man—what we mean when 
we say Incarnate—or it might express the 
most thoroughgoing kenoticism. Space con- 
siderations forbid our dealing with the an- 
tipathy to the Logos doctrine as set forth m 
Lecture V. Probably the majority of Chris- 
tian people, theologians certainly, would re- 
ject the view that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is to be accepted on empirical grounds 
(p. 142 and often); it is a revealed truth. 
The writer’s insistence upon the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost is commendable; 
but he falls into a curious error when he 
says “the Hebrew and Aramaic words for 
spirit were ‘it’ words” (p. 81), for, as every 
student knows, Hebrew and Aramaic have 
no neuter; Spirit is a grammatical feminine, 
which led to a certain confusion in the early 
Syriac speaking Church. 

We would commend also the oft-repeated 
statements as to the inescapable mystery of 
the dogma, and the good criticism of Tem- 
ple, Nature, Man and God (pp. 131-134), 
with the exposure of its inconsistencies and 
contradictions. 

Frank H. HALLock. 

Nashotah House 
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The Bible 


Preface to Bible-Study. By Atan RIcH- 
ARDSON. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1944. 128 pages. $1.00. 

This brief Preface contains, significantly, 
a Foreword and an Introduction. Approach 
to the Bible has hardly progressed beyond 
“preliminary remarks.” Its title suggests a 
book on method from the Canon of Durham 
who is Study Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement in Great Britain. But 
there has yet to appear a Bible study book 
which will stimulate study of the Buble. 

The reader’s expectation to find “a new 
and living method of studying the Bible” is 
heightened in the Foreword subscribed by 
four American church educators who “com- 
mend this book” because “the author shows 
us a method of Bible study which is sound, 
theological, and definitely evangelical.” 

Indeed, the author himself states, “The 
purpose of this work is to point its readers 
to the text of the Bible . . . to discover its 
riches and its saving value for themselves.” 
However, a glance of the chapter titles re- 
veals that this book does not answer How 
one may study the Bible, but rather What 
one should think about Faith and Higher 
Criticism, Inspiration, Revelation, Judg- 
ment and Salvation, Witness of the Old 
Testament to Christ, Myth and History in 
the Old Testament, The New Divine Lan- 
guage, The Word of Creation and Salva- 
tion, Obedience to the Word of God. 

The author’s achieved purpose is revealed 
in his opening sentences: ‘Today many 
people are puzzled about the Bible. They 
do not know what to think about it.” 
(Italics mine, here and elsewhere. ) 

If method is treated at all, it is in the 
first chapter, “The Right Approach to the 
Bible,” where prayerful reading is bela- 
bored. Other approaches are: “put aside 
a sufficient amount of time ;” “begin with an 
act of praise ;” “recollect some of the chief 
blessings of your life;”’ “Then study your 
Bible with the aid of a commentary or some 
such helps. . .” Here footnote reference is 
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to Appendix 2. “Aids to Bible-Study.” 

Interestingly enough, Richardson, in his 
Introduction, quotes Martin Luther: “The 
Bible is now buried under so many com- 
mentaries that the text is nothing regarded.” 
And forthwith he offers the commentary 
approach to the Bible. On page 31, he 
says: “we should always use a good com- 
mentary when we come to pray with the 
Bible in our hands.” Saying in Chapter 
Four that “the Bible is its own best com- 
mentary,” he adds, nevertheless, “We need 
very sorely a new commentary on Exodus. 
. . . the preacher needs something that will 
help him to expound the real meaning of 
the biblical faith which rings through Exo- 
dus” p. 149). On page 70 he indicates that 
we need a theological commentary on Gene- 
sis. 

For one wanting advice on “what to think 
about” the Bible, from Faith and Higher 
Criticism to its central doctrines, here is a 
well-written, compact introduction which is 
“sound, theological, and definitely evangeli- 
cal.” 

VarTAN D. MELCONIAN 

The Presbyterian College of 

Christian Education, 

Chicago, 


Church History 


A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea. 
By WILLIAM, ARCHBISHOP OF TYRE. 
Translated and Annotated by Emily At- 
water Babcock and A. C. Krey. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 2 vols. xii, 556; 553 pages. 
$10.00. 


This is the most famous of all histories 
of the Crusades. Being the first general his- 
tory of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(to 1184), it quickly became the standard 
work, and long had no competitors. Such 
was its reputation, that writers who con- 
tinued the story during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, merely added their contributions to 
William’s history anonymously. In French 
translation, it became even more popular, 
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and was “perhaps the most read chronicle 
of the later Middle Ages.” For modern his- 
torians it is the chief source for the most 
glorious period of the Crusaders’ states in 
the East, and after seven and a half cen- 
turies, it still has literary charm. The author 
of the most recent history of the Crusades 
has filled his pages with quotations from the 
Old French translation of William’s lively 
narrative. 

The history which William wrote was 
that of his own country, the land of his 
birth. But his country was also the Holy 
Land in which all Christians were greatly 
interested. The “deeds” of which William 
wrote were “done” by Crusaders from every 
country in western Europe. The Latin 
states, which had been established in the 
very heart of the Muslim world by united 
western effort, could only be maintained by 
continued aid and support from the West. 
This William knew very well, and we may 
be sure that he wished people in Europe 
to know the true story of the achievements 
of Crusaders in the East. As a native of the 
Kingdom, who knew its affairs well, he 
wrote with first-hand knowledge. 

Nevertheless, it seems that he had no 
thought of writing his history until his 
king, Amaury asked him to record the 
events of his reign. Once started, however, 
William developed rapidly as an historian. 
He wrote, from Arabic sources, a history 
of the Muslim princes of the East, Gestum 
Orientalium Principum, now lost and his 
history of the Deed of Amaury expanded 
until it became a general history of the 
Latin states from the time of the First Cru- 
sade. 

One of the most learned men of his time, 
the Archbishop of Tyre, as it turned out, 
was well prepared to write history. His 
knowledge of languages is especially note- 
worthy, for he knew Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
French and some Hebrew and Persian. 
Wide reading enabled him to include much 
historical geography, gleaned frorn the Bible 
and Classical authors, and his understand- 
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ing of the affairs of his country is indicat- 
ed by references to social and economic 
matters. Events, as he never fails to indi- 
cate, are determined by God’s Will, yet as 
a man of practical experience in the ways 
of human affairs, he did not hesitate to put 
responsibility on human participants. His 
conception of history was, we might say, 
very modern for a man of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Furthermore, his artistic sense of 
unity induced him to arrange and organize 
his material, and he wrote his story with 
literary skill in exceptionally pure Latin. 
His book is good history, and well told. 
From this excellent English translation, 
readers will catch much of the flavor of 
William’s style, and whether scholars or 
general readers, they will find the introduc- 
tion and footnotes very helpful. In fact, so 
much mature scholarship has gone into 
this work, that it is really the best and 
most recent edition of William of Tyre. 
FREDERIC DUNCALF. 
University of Texas. 


Carmelite and Poet. By Ropert SENCOURT. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
x + 278 pages. $3.00. 

Almost no Christian mystic has received 
such significant attention in the English 
speaking world during the past ten years as 
St. John of the Cross (1542-91). For in 
that time his complete works have been 
admirably translated and published by Pro- 
fessor Allison Peers, who last year added 
a brilliant and much needed biographical 
memoir of him (Spirit of Flame); while 
two most competent scholars, Dom Bede 
Frost and Father Gabriel have both pub- 
lished studies of the content of his works; 
and now Robert Sencourt has presented an 
intimate study of St. John of the Cross that 
weaves together the story of the life of St. 
John of the Cross and that of his famous 
contemporary St. Teresa of Avila with a 
popular interpretation both of his mystical 
doctrines and of his poetry. 

As a piece of literary work, Robert Sen- 


le 
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court’s book lacks the sharp, clear presen- 
tation of the biography in Allison Peers or 
the more profound examination of the ideas 
of St. John of the Cross to be found in Bede 
Frost. Its strength is in its treatment of the 
poetry where Robert Sencourt seems most 
at ease. But even here the comparative 
use of other literary sources is loose and 
overdone. The conclusion one might reach 
is that St. John of the Cross cannot be popu- 
larized or paraphrased in any such fashion 
as this, but that his profound teaching on 
the spiritual life which this generation could 
learn so much from must be gotten either 
from the works themselves or from studies 
that will search their meaning for us more 
adequately than Robert Sencourt has done. 
Douctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


Miscellaneous 


Exiled Pilgrim. By Witt1AM Huspen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 261 pages. $2.00. 

William Hubben’s Exiled Pilgrim is a 
gem of autobiographical writing, in pure 
English, surprisingly polished when one 
considers the ten years or less of his life in 
England and America. He gives here a 
sensitive account of his religious develop- 
ment. Born into a Catholic home, he ex- 
perienced the mystery and power of his early 
faith, reaching in late adolescence the de- 
termination to enter the priesthood. The 
first World War rudely interrupted his 
studies, and he served in the infantry and 
later in the medical corps. He came out of 
the war a disillusioned Catholic and an ar- 
dent Social Democrat. Until his voluntary 
exile from Hitler’s Germany, he was a 
teacher, first in the Rhineland and later in 
Magdeburg. It was in the latter city that 
he became acquainted with the work and 
thought of the Friends, whom he finally 
joined. 

The narrative is simple and straightfor- 
ward. The reader is impressed both by the 
objectivity of the author’s account of his 
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own varied experiences and also by his ap- 
preciative comprehension of the religious 
attitudes of those with whom he could not 
agree. His experiences afford a rich back- 
ground for his present duties as editor of 
The Friends Intelligencer. 
JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 

Andover Harvard Theological Library 


The Path to Perfection. By W. E. SAnc- 
ster. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 211 pages. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Sangster offered the material found 
in this book as a Ph.D. thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 

London and successfuly met the conditions 

of that University. The author says, “This 

book has been written during the period in 
which I forsook my home to share the life 
of bombed-out people in a public air-raid 
shelter.” Probably no Ph.D. thesis was ever 
written under such conditions before the 
time when the author of this book spent 
his hours in the shelter considering John 

Wesley’s doctrine of Christian perfection. 

The subject is difficult enough and pre- 
sents problems of an intellectual and emo- 
tional and not to say of a moral character. 

Dr. Sangster has successfully and skilfully 

analyzed all the significant statements of 

John Wesley. He has examined the witness 

of those who believed that they had attained 

some fuller experience of the divine grace 
than that which comes with the Christian 
decision. He has a keen eye for eccentricity, 
obsession and fanaticism, and the book is 
written with eminent sanity. The perfection 
in which he believes John Wesley believed is 
a perfection in love and not perfection 
judged by some objective standard of ac- 
tion. The range of the discussion is sur- 
prising and Dr. Sangster’s knowledge of 
the literature of Christian experience gives 
one confidence in the fullness of his investi- 
gation. It is easy to find fault with such 

a book and with such a doctrine but it seems 

fair to say that no reader will complete the 

study of this patient and thorough investiga- 
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tion and interpretation without reaching the 
conclusion that it is good for every individ- 
ual Christian to be confronted by the chal- 
lenge of a high doctrine of the possibilities 
of the divine grace. 
Lynn Harotp HoucH 
Drew University 


The Radiant Life. By Rurus M. Jones, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 154 pages. $2.00. 

There should be a golden anniversary cele- 
bration when an author reaches his fiftieth 
book. In the ten chapters of this radiant vol- 
ume there is not a pattern but a handful of 
sparkling jewels, flashing like light across the 
pages. Two university lectures, Ayres and 
Ingersoll; two essays, mysticism and _ chil- 
dren of light (Friends) and seventeen shin- 
ing meditations based on Biblical passages 
provide the contents. Here are everlasting 
themes, often and ably illuminated by the 
profound spiritual insight, philosophic 
judgment, quiet humor, wide ranging quo- 
tations, felicitous literary art, living zeal and 
divine optimism which we know in Rufus 
Jones. “The progress of the soul, the spell 
of immortality, the eternal significance of 
life, authentic tidings, the height of life, the 
new sky line,” such are some of the themes. 
“The great life is a noble fusion of adven- 
ture and serenity” (p. 10). “We want the 
unity of the church now” (p. 82). “Faith 
flourishes only when the imagination is cap- 
tured” (p. 133). “We shall not recover 
our faith in immortality until we rediscover 
the moral and spiritual grandeur of the 
spirit-mind in us” (p. 113) “and a more 
vivid sense of the reality of God as Spirit” 
(p. 135). “The permanent religious contri- 
bution of Quakerism is its testimony of 
experience to the fact of Divine-human fel- 
lowship and continuous revelation” (p. 
140). 

Some shadows occasionally dim the radi- 
ance of this book. Biblical statements in- 
closed in quotations marks are sometimes 
inaccurate or a paraphrase appears as a 
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translation. Exegesis is ingenious and also 
dubious. Isaiah looked ahead for Baby- 
lonia not back to Assyria (p. 37). Was the 
Tree of Life lost because the Tree of 
Knowledge was preferred above it or be- 
cause Adam and Eve disobeyed God’s com- 
mand? The jewels are overexhibited when 
repetitions of quotations appear too often 
(cf. pp. I, 113; 24, 73; 31, 105, 127) 
However here are vitamins for the soul in 
abundance. Read it and get a spiritual lift. 
DwicHt Marion BEcK 
Syracuse University 


A Century of Jewish Life. By IsMAR ELsBo- 
GEN. Translated from the German by 
Moses Hadas; with an Appreciation of 
the author by Professor Alexander 
Marx. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1944. 
xliii +- 814 pages. $3.00. 

Ismar Elbogen is probably best known 
for his magnificent writings on the subject 
of Jewish liturgy. An examination of the 
long list of his publications indicates that he 
has devoted himself with equal zeal to the 
writing of Jewish history. This panoramic 
volume is a fitting conclusion to the lifework 
of a man who made rich contributions in 
many areas of learning. 


The tragedy of our times is reflected in 
the fact that Professor Elbogen who had 
added so much luster to German scholarship 
was forced to come to the United States as 
a refugee in 1938. After his arrival in this 
country he became joint research professor 
on the staffs of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, the Hebrew Union College, and 
the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Learning. These institutions in this 
way generously provide him free time for 
research and writing. His labors were de- 
voted to the production of this volume 
which was planned in cooperation with the 
Jewish Publication Society of America for 
the purpose of bringing up to date Graetz’s 
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History of the Jews. It is regrettable that 
the author died Aug. 1, 1943 before the pub- 
lication of his work. 

Professor Elbogen was masterly in the 
organization of the multitudinous and di- 
verse materials provided by his experience 
and study. He wisely refused to be bound 
by chronology. He rather followed through 
various external and _ internal historical 
movements as they affected the Jewish 
people. Since he began where Graetz left 
off in 1846 his first concern was with the 
era of liberalism which in spite of his ad- 
vances contained many dark episodes for 
the Jewish people. There follows a discus- 
sion of the rise of anti-Semitism and its 
consequences. Then comes a full treatment 
of the beginnings of the Zionist movement 
in its various phases. The world unrest 
which preceded the First World War is the 
subject of the fourth main section. The 
concluding section deals with the First 
World War and its repercussions to the 
present. 

The mere recital of these topics gives 
small idea of the richness of factual material 
to be found in this volume. Professor Elbo- 
gen surveys each of these topics as it relates 
to the Jewish communities of the world. 
Whereas Graetz had given only passing 
notice to the Jews of the United States the 
American reader is pleased to find that Pro- 
fessor Elbogen devotes to the Jewish people 
of the Americas the space which their in- 
creasing importance i*stifies. The only 
failure in comprehensiveness noted by the 
reviewer was the author’s omission of any 
discussion of the highly interesting old Jew- 
ish communities of the Far East. 

Professor Elbogen’s book will help its 
readers to that larger knowledge of the 
Jewish people which is the indispensable 
foundation for understanding and fellow- 
ship. 

EuGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 
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Who Shall be Educated? By W. Luioyo 
Warner, Rosert J. HAvicHursT, and 
MartTINn B. Logs. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. xii + 186 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Role of Higher Education in War and 
After. By J. MILver and Dor- 
oTHy V. N. Brooxs. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1944. xii + 214 
pages. $2.50. 

The first of these books offers a factual 
statement of the extent to which our public 
school system provides genuine equality of 
opportunity for all children. Many inter- 
esting examples taken from actual public 
school experience are adduced to show that 
whereas the schools help some students to 
rise from lower social levels to higher they 
also keep others down. The authors show 
that European immigrants have been fairly 
successful in their use of the school as a way 
of getting equality for themselves and their 
children. They show also that this has not 
happened in the case of the Negro and ex- 
plain that the schools should teach all stu- 
dents the facts about the mental equality of 
all races. “The present social inferiority of 
the Negro is the result of long-continued 
systematic subordination.” The final chap- 
ter offers valuable suggestions as to how 
education can be made more truly demo- 
cratic. 

The second book is more modest in scope 
than its somewhat ambitious title would 
imply. Drawing its data from surveys made 
of the colleges in New York state it discusses 
changes in student enrollment, the effect of 
selective training, the pressure for accelera- 
tion, demands for curriculum changes, and 
the rising costs of higher education. Special 
attention is given to the proposals advanced 
by the Regents of the state of New York for 
enlarging the state’s educational opportuni- 
ties after the war. 

J. S. Brxier 

Colby College 
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The Thrill of Tradition. By James Mor- 
FATT. New York. The Macmillan Co., 
1944. 201 pages. $2.00. 

It is a bold man and sure of his ground 
who would undertake to sing the praise of 
tradition in a time that boasts to live in a 
“new world.” But our late veteran James 
Moffatt, of Bible fame, has successfully 
done it and in doing it has confirmed us in 
“our heritage of freedom in our enduring 
Christian tradition.” 

An extensive historical survey of the 
usage of the term “tradition” from Plato to 
our time, brings out that they who would 
claim it solely for what is stiff, iron-bound, 
moss-backed or petrified are far astray. On 
the contrary, tradition originates in some 
vital and vibrating experience in the depth 
of the human soul, possessing a thrill and 
throb, life and movement, lift, and contin- 
uity of experience. Fundamentally the thrill 
of tradition may be described as the pulse 
of the timeless in time. Or, if one desires a 
rather less abstract definition, the author 
says, let us call it the throb of being in con- 
tact with some living truth or force which is 
older and larger than ourselves. Tradition 
thus defined is far removed from the static 
and unchangeable. Genuine tradition has vi- 
tality as well as authority. It is an unpredict- 
able vitality which may sometimes be reac- 
tionary. On higher levels it inspires a demand 
for the dropping or altering of certain fea- 
tures, because they now seem to obscure 
or distort or deaden the inner truth of its 
being. It is a vitality which is alive to the 
need of change for the sake of self-preser- 
vation and efficiency in a growing world of 
discovery. 

With this high ideal of the function of 
tradition in view, the author proceeds 


through the various epochs of the history 
of the church to point out to what extent 
its high mission was carried out. It is highly 
refreshing to come across the many and 
notable instances of individuals and_ the 
Christian community as a whole who re- 
experienced the grace of the thrill of tradi- 
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tion. It is church history written from a 
fresh angle; and herewith the author makes 
a definite contribution. Thus the early Chris- 
tian martyrs bear “witness” in the literal 
sense of the word, or give testimony to the 
Lord by word and deed, a living and loyal 
response to His revelation of God, which 
is the beating pulse of their tradition. The 
ultimate test of the inner truth of the Chris- 
tian tradition or real Christian knowledge 
was envisaged and defined by Clement of 
Alexandria and has increasingly won the 
approval of the spiritually-minded, as Mof- 
fatt points out, when Clement says it was 
“handed down by tradition, through the 
grace of God, is entrusted as a sort of de- 
posit to those who prove themselves worthy 
of the teaching; and from this teaching the 
quality of love shines out in ever-increasing 
light.” 

The treatment of the subject is character- 
ized by phenomenal erudition, wide hori- 
zon, abundant references belle-lettres. 
There are numerous fresh and striking sug- 
gestions on matters relating to biblical 
philology, text criticism and exegesis. Al- 
though dealing with a highly controversial 
matter, it is irenic and constructive. Here 
are to be found timely suggestions to distin- 
guish in tradition between essence and form, 
the permanent and transient. 

IsMAR J. PERITZ 

Wolcott, N. Y. 


Christian Counter-Attack. By HuGH Mar- 
Tin, Douctas Newton, H. M. Wap- 
pAMS and R. R. WittiaMs. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 125 
pages. $1.50. 

The authors in attempting to write of 
the resistance of the European Churches 
against Naziism gave themselves a difficult 
assignment. The channels of information 
from within axis-held Europe have been ex- 
tremely cloudy. The securing of facts from 
such channels demands critical acumen and 
the suppression of powerful emotional 
drives. In spite of these handicaps the au- 
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thors have done a good job. Their account 
is brief but balanced and fair. 

The minor issues in the struggle of the 
churches against Naziism have been many. 
Leaving these aside we will list some of the 
major ones as they appear repeatedly in 
this book. (1) The Nazi repudiation of uni- 
versalism. (2) The closely related idea that 
the interests of the racial group and the 
means to their attainment are by definition 
moral. (3) The consequent lack of respect 
for even the most elementary principles of 
justice in dealing with those opposed to 
the Nazi regime. (4) The constant attempt 
to regiment children and educate them away 
from the great values of Christian civiliza- 
tion. (5) The anti-Semitic program of the 
Nazis. We sometimes despair of the 
churches as too institutionalized to stand 
for any great ideas. Nevertheless, the above 
points at issue show that the churches of 
Europe, in spite of their centuries of ecclesi- 
astical development, are proving to be wor- 
thy representatives of the great moral and 
religious heritage of the Bible. 

The reading of Christian Counter-Attack 
reminds us again of the fact that European 
Jews and Christians have been living 
through the precise experiences that produc- 
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ed the apocalypses. Some of the apocalyptic 
techniques have quite naturally been much 
in use. A French pastor preached a ser- 
mon on Naboth. He portrayed vividly the 
unjust confiscation of property and final 
retribution for the perpetrators. It is small 
wonder that his sermon circulated widely 
in France. A second equally striking ex- 
ample comes from Denmark where the lead- 
ing Nazi paper complained that the Danish 
clergy were speaking against Nero and 
using other similar devices which were per- 
fectly understood by their congregations as 
anti-collaborationist. 

The apocalyptic experience has driven the 
churches of Europe to close cooperation. It 
is to be hoped that the ecumenical move- 
ment which was so splendidly under way 
before the disruptions of the present con- 
flict may continue with increased vigor and 
perhaps on a broader base in the post-war 
period. Books like Christian Counter-Attack 
are exceedingly valuable in furnishing the 
life blood of information which is an ab- 
solute necessity for the on-going of this 
great movement. 

EuGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 
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Philosophy and Theology 


Science, Religion, and the Future. By CHARLES 
E. Raven. Cambridge: At The University 
Press. Distributed in New York by The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. 125 pages. $2.00. 

This little book has already been mentioned in 

the columns of this journal as “among the best 
books of 1943” in the field of philosophy of 
religion. It should be particularly useful as a 
volume to hand to students desirous of under- 
standing the present status of the most advanced 
thinking about the relationship between science 
and religion. The author, Dr. Raven, is well 
fitted to discuss this relationship because he has 
himself done serious work in the field of science 
(genetics) as well as in the field of religion. In 
an extremely interesting autobiographical pas- 
sage, he writes, “The familiar difficulties of recon- 
ciling any belief in God with a world of cast- 
iron determinism, of ruthlessness and cruelty, 
were my problem for many years. It was impos- 
sible to keep scientific conviction and religious 
experience permanently estranged” (p. 110). It 
is with this problem of the unification of experi- 
ence that the book deals as suggested by the title 
given the first chapter: “The ‘New Philosophy’: 
seeing life whole.” The first four chapters deal 
with the background of the conflict between sci- 
ence and religion, while the last four attempt to 
suggest the lines along which a synthesis may be 
found. 


The Twilight of Civilization. By Jacgues Mari- 
TAIN. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. 65 
pages. $1.50. 

This slender volume contains four essays en- 
titled, respectively, “The Crisis of Modern Hu- 
manism,” “The Great Anti-Christian Forces,” “The 
Gospel and the Pagan Empire,” and “Christian- 
ity and Democracy.” A common note runs through 
these four lectures; namely, the presentation of 
Christian as opposed to what Maritain labels the 


“anthropocentric” type of humanism. Bogus human- 
isms threaten modern culture. Marxism rejects 
the transcendental entirely and substitutes the 
social community. Nazism and Fascism do not 
deny that God exists, but make him simply a 
protecting genius of the political and racial state. 
Lacking any transcendent and universal control, 
modern political groups adopt the fateful unifying 
principle of “ourselves against the other.” “For 


the politics of the Pagan Empire, hatred of the 
enemy, within and without, on the part of the 
community, flows concurrently and from the same 
impulse as love for the community itself... . 
In the end, man without God cannot find unity 
except against another.” Christianity has another 
basis of unity. “It proclaims that love has pri- 
macy over hate and that love radiates out equally 
to all men, since all men are children of God... .” 
The closing chapter on “Christianity and De- 
mocracy” is a warning to democracies not to lose 
sight of the nature of their own mission. The 
profound thoughts in this volume are clothed in 
such choice language that these lectures should 
be read aloud to do them justice. 


The Path to Reconstruction. A Brief Introduc- 
tion to Albert Schweitzer’s Philosophy of 
Civilization. By Mrs. CHartes E. B. RUSSELL. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. 


This little book by Dr. Schweitzer’s helper in 
Africa is apparently intended to provide a simple 
introduction to Schweitzer’s four volume Philoso- 
phy of Civilization of which the first two volumes 
only have up to this time been published. Mrs. 
Russell achieves this purpose admirably, but to 
our thinking her book has even more value for the 
intimate insight it gives into the life of Schweitzer 
and his ethical concern. 

Schweitzer’s world-view results in skepticism. 
“Why concern ourselves with our relation to the 
universe?”, Mrs. Russell paraphrases him as say- 
ing. The answer would seem to be, because man 
is made that way. Schweitzer’s positive contri- 
bution is in connection with his ethical view of 
life, which he calls “reverence for life,” an outlook 
combining the best of western and eastern thought, 
for Schweitzer shares with Saint Francis and 
Gandhi a concern for all living things. 


The teacher of religion will find this book a 
useful companion to the various books dealing 
with the life of Schweitzer, particularly Memoirs 
of Youth and Out of My Life and Thought. 
Schweitzer is a living embodiment of the outgoing 
ethic of Christianity. As Mrs. Russell puts it, 
“Dr. Schweitzer seems to say that we are to seck 
our cross” instead of accepting our cross when 
it comes to us. Schweitzer is a living demonstra- 
tion of his own ethical view of life and it is this 
demonstration that is the most significant thing 
about him. 
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THE LITERATURE 
OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 


By JULIUS A. BEWER 


Now in its seventh printing, this reconstructed history 
of the Old Testament has been adopted as a textbook 
on Biblical literature in more than forty colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. It presents 
each part of the old Testament in its historical place, 
as it sprang out of the life and thought of the people, 
as it influenced cultural development, and as it was 


influenced in its turn. $3.00 


THE LITERATURE OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By ERNEST FINDLAY SCOTT 


Although designed for college students the style and 
arrangement of a formal textbook have been avoided in 
this critical study of the problems of the New Testa- 


ment, its literary value, and its message. $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS @ MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS @ N. Y. 
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God and the Day's Work. By Rospert Lowry 
CaLtHoun. New York: The Association 
Press, 1943. 74 pages. 75c. 

This volume of the Pioneering Church Series is 
apparently an abridgment and restatement of the 
same author’s earlier and much more comprehen- 
sive God and the Common Life. The condensa- 
tion was most worthwhile because it makes avail- 
able the fine insights of that rather technical and 
detailed statement for the lay and the youthful 
reader. 


The reviewer can think of no passage in any 
other book which offers for the non-technical 
reader so clear a picture of the activity of God 
as the two analogies in the second chapter of 
this book entitled, “God, Living Mind at Work.” 
A clear perception of the reality of God is basic 
to the philosophy of life (or “the day’s work”) 
here presented. The other essentials are an under- 
standing of the nature of man and of the kind 
of work that may be labelled “vocation.” All of 
these basic problems are clearly presented. Among 
other chapters of the book, the one called “Wor- 
ship and Work, the Rhythm of Religious Living” 
is especially valuable. 


The Case for Christianity. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 10943. 56 
pages. $1.00. 

In a series of talks over the radio—published in 
England under the title “Broadcast Talks”—C. S. 
Lewis (of “Screwtape” fame) sought to study 
“What Christians Believe.” This series had been 
preceded by one on “Right and Wrong as a Clue 
to the Meaning of the Universe.” Both series 
are in this volume. 

Dr. Lewis was well qualified to give these 
talks, for two reasons: First, he is a layman, and 
not a clergyman, and second, because for years 
he had been a non-Christan. 

The value of the latter is seen when he discusses 
the meaning of atheism and discovers that it has 
little value. At least one who was once an honest 
atheist and now rejects it will not be so likely to 
be accused of partisanship. 

Although a member of the Church of England, 
he tried to put into the second series of talks 
“nothing .. . . which all Christians of all Churches 
do not agree with.” With this in mind he sub- 
mitted the script to four clergymen (one Church 
of England, one Roman Catholic, one Presbyterian, 
and one Methodist) before they were given on the 
air. Strangely enough these men were practically 
unanimous in agreeing in the main with what he 
asserted in the talks. 
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The Bible 


The Gospel Today. By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
128 pages. Paper bound. (Price not given). 

This volume by a member of N A B I, is a piece 
of “good writing.” It seeks to make clear the 
importance of the New Testament in early Chris- 
tianity and shows most clearly how the Gospel 
roots back to the Old Testament story. 

The approach is well seen through the chapter 
headings. If one is to understand the Gospel 
to-day he must see it in the light of: “Its Back- 
ground—The Old Testament Story;” “Its Content 
—The Gospels;” “Its Power—The Acts;” “Its 
Church Life—I Corinthians ;” “Its Changing Out- 
look—Hebrews ;” “Its Universality—John.” 

The book is not intended for New Testament 
scholars, although Dr. Quimby is alert to the 
findings of scholarship. It is intended, I would 
suppose, mainly for use in adult Sunday School 
classes, or with Young People’s groups. For 
such purposes it is excellent. When one sees the 
type of material which some such groups use he 
becomes doubly thankful for material such as is 
to be found in this “Abingdon-Cokesbury good 
book.”’ 

I hope that a good many scholars will read the 
volume if only that their recommendations may 
give it a wider circulation. 


The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in 
the Greek Gospel Lectionary (Studies in the 
Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, vol. II, number 3). By Bruce M. Metz- 
GER, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1044. v + 101 pages (photo-planographed). 
$1.50. 

This volume, which is part of a doctoral dis- 
sertation accepted by the Department of Classics 
at Princeton University, is a worthy member of a 
series of path-finding studies in the lectionary text 
begun by Professor (now Dean) E. C. Colwell 
and Professor D. W. Riddle in their “Prolego- 
mena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the 
Gospels” (Chicago, 1933). 

It is interesting to note (p. 12) that in the East 
“it was the custom of the church to regard Satur- 
day and Sunday as possessing almost similar sanc 
tity.” The Saturday and Sunday lessons are a 
fruitful field for textual inquiry, and for practical 
purposes this investigation is limited to Luke. 

After detailed examination of fourteen lection- 
ary collations, and reference to 58 others for one 
ot the lessons, Dr. Metzger finds that the textual 
affinities of his material are very definitely (55 to 
70%) with the “Caesarean” text as described by 
Lake and Streeter. The author faces the prob- 
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lem of the indefinite character of this text (p. 
41), and shows evidence to indicate that the Sat- 
urday and Sunday lessons from Luke have defi- 
nite affinities with the “Pre-Caesarean” text de- 
scribed by Professor Ayuso in 1935. 

The book shows a difficult piece of proofreading 
well done; among the few slips are “idiosyncra- 
cies” (p. 19) and “complection” (p. 41). 

F, GINGRICH 

Albright College 


Preaching 


Date with Destiny. By Ratepw SocKMAN. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1044. 157 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Sockman was invited to deliver the Fondren 
Lectures for 1943 at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. At that time he announced his theme as 
“Religion’s Third Front.” There are eight lec- 
tures based on the Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States. The discussion begins with the 
question How shall we think of destiny? He be- 
lieves that we are living in fateful days and quotes 
Thomas Mann, P. A. Sorokin, Alfred Noyes and 
William E. Hocking, and concludes “We may fail 
to keep our date with destiny; but, as Lincoln 
said, we cannot escape history.” 

The author is known throughout the land by his 
weekly broadcasts and dedicates his book “To the 
Invisible Congregation of the National Radio Pul- 
pit whose interest has been my inspiration.” But 
his greatest reputation is in his own church where 
he has done a remarkable and sustained work. 
The number of honorary degrees conferred on him 
shows the esteem in which he is held by colleges 
and universities. He is a man of deep conviction 
and high moral courage. He knows the things 
that make for peace and is fearless in asserting 
them. He says of this book, “It is not the result 
of cloistered meditation but of multitudinous con- 
tacts with men in all walks of life”’ Dr. Sock- 
man surveys the American scene in this hour of 
supreme crisis. Aware of tensions he makes a 
serious effort to relieve them. But he views life 
as a whole and seeks that salvation for our age 
which consists in restoration to sound health and 
true manhood. 

As a, phrase maker Dr. Sockman has won re- 
nown. “Bigness may blight as well as inspire.” 
“However large the group in which he is engulfed, 
the individual is a creator of atmosphere.” “We 
live like bees in a hive, but ours is a buzzing con- 
fusion while theirs is a busy construction.” “It 
is a tragic waste to go on ‘Saving souls’ in Sunday 
School and then send them forth about once in 
every generation to have their bodies butchered in 


war. 


NOTICES 


Teachers of Citizenship will find this book 
stimulating. Students reading it will be better 
citizens and better Christians. 


Beyond the Night. By E-tmore M. McKee. New 
York: Scribner's, 1944. 243 pages. $2.50. 

The Rector of St. George’s Church in New 
York City occupies a prominent place among 
preachers in the metropolitan area. He is a virile 
person, widely read, scholarly, independent in 
thought and judgment, with something of 
prophetic passion. In this book he is seen at his 
best. More than 300 of his parishioners are serv- 
ing with the armed forces, and Dr. McKee has a 
shepherd’s instinct in watching over them and the 
families that have sent them forth. He says, 
“Religion is no fair weather ornament. It is 
strong medicine for man’s darkest hours.” That 
medicine he describes as “The Torch of Faith.” 
He prescribes it as a certain cure, and after de- 
scribing the sicknesses from which men suffer, 
tells what it will do. Those diseases are Disil- 
lusionment, Pride, Hatred, Circumstances, Inde- 
cision, Separation, Abandonment, Futility, Evil, 
Death. He then envisages a new world order, and 
sees signs of the dawn of the Day of the Lord 
which will bring healing and gladness to our race. 
Here is a paragraph from the chapter “Victory 
over Death.” 

“Death is ours. We feel the climax. What 
great mistakes we have made about death; we 
have turned things quite around. When someone 
dies we think of ourselves as victims; a blow 
has been struck; we hang out our crépe to tell 
the world we are licked. The man of Calvary 
knew better. How little we think of him as vic- 
tim; but rather as one who said: “Here comes 
death; death belongs to me.” In such a spirit, 
and as his breath ebbed away, he said to one whom 
most would think rather unpromising, a thief, yet 
a penitent thief: “Today thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” Death is our home; let us cultivate it. 
It is no sunbaked desert to be endured with gog- 
gles, a cork helmet and a canteen, but a potential 
ante-room to paradise, to be irrigated, planted and 
made a garden.” 


This Year of Our Lord. By ANprEw W. BLAcK- 
wood Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944, 
244 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Blackwood is professor of Homiletics at 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton. Before be- 
coming a teacher of the art of preaching he had 
experience as Pastor in several churches. These 
sermons are models of construction. They are 
soundly built and possess clarity, cogency, and 
directness of appeal. The author is an orthodox 
preacher, well acquainted with the scriptures and 
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loving to expound their contents. He has under- 
taken the somewhat difficult task of preparing ser- 
mons based on the church calendar. Such ser- 
mons can easily become as formal as the 119th 
psalm in contrast with say the 139th psalm. But 
Dr. Blackwood is neither formal nor wooden. He 
says, “At heart I am a pastor. I also love to 
preach.” In this book he establishes his claim. 
The volume covers Advent and Lent and such 
special days as Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, 
Labor Sunday. On Public School Day he ex- 
pounds the golden text of a teacher: “They that 
be teachers shall shine in the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever.’ For Tuesday 
of Holy Week he expounds the text, “The Lord 
God will help me, therefore shall I not be con- 
founded: therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
and I know that I shall not be ashamed.” 


Living Zestfully. 
ville: 
$1.50. 

Few living preachers have published more vol- 
umes of sermons than Dr. Chappell. This is the 
fourteenth volume issued by the Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. Methodism has produced many 
preachers imbued with “A passion for souls,” and 
the author of these sermons holds high rank 
among them. 

Dr. Chappell does not hesitate to use “catchy” 
titles for his sermons, such as “Getting a boost 
from our knocks,” and “A decent devil.” The 
opening sentences under the l!atter title illustrate 
his mode of address. “Not all devils are ugly and 
repellent. There are some that make quite a good 
impression. This is often the case with these 
decent, white-collar, respectable sins that many 
fail to regard as sins at all. These are all the 
more dangerous for this reason. They do not 
shock us by their ugliness. They rather charm us 
by their seeming beauty. They impress us as 
being not outlaws but law-abiding citizens. They 
do not strike us as bitter enemies; they seem 
rather attractive friends. Thus they often become 


By Crovis Nash- 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. 224 pages. 


dangerous fifth columnists that lay waste our lives. 
The decent devil that we are now to consider is 
pride.” 
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What Can a Man Believe? By James D. Smart. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944. 252 
pages. $2.00. 


The author is minister at St. Paul’s Presbyter- 
ian Church, Peterborough, Ontario. He studied at 
the Universities of Marburg and Berlin and took 
his Ph.D. in the University of Toronto. His book 
deals with the doctrines asserted in the Apostles 
Creed, but he brings to the discussion an open 
mind. He says “We are certain that right beliefs 
are essential to the Christian life. We accept the 
creeds of the past, not as final statements of what 
Christians must believe, but as guide posts for 
succeeding generations to point them in the direc- 
tion in which truth is to be found. We assert the 
right and the duty of every Christian to inquire 
for himself into this question of truth, affirming 
that the answers of men in other days, however 
great the measure of truth in them are not ade- 
quate to be our answers today; that we in the 
twentieth century must state what we, as a church 
built upon the prophets and apostles and with 
Jesus Christ as its chief corner stone, believe to 
be the truth of the Christian gospel. Right in 
the midst of the peculiar problems of our day, and 
with direct bearing upon them, the old truths must 
be brought out into the open and become new.” 


Dr. Smart says he has written for laymen but 
also to clarify his own beliefs. Discussing the 
superficiality of current skepticism he says: “Few 
within the church are aware what a force skepti- 
cism and agnosticism have in our secular educa- 
tion. There would be no objection were it merely 
the natural skepticism and agnosticism of the 
scholar who questions all things and by question- 
ing them develops the power of discrimination. 
But it is not that. It is generally speaking, a cer- 
tain acquired attitude of dogmatic skepticism which 
takes as the first article of its creed that Christian 
beliefs are no longer tenable for an intelligent 
man.” The book is well written, robust, challeng- 
ing. The layman who reads it will become a bet- 
ter man. 

JoHNn GARDNER 


Community Church 
Garden City, New York 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


The New York Meeting 


The thirty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors will be held December 26 and 


| 27, 1944, beginning at 2:00 p. m. on Tues- 


day, December 26, at General Theological 
Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York 
City. 

Professor Floyd V. Filson of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary will deliver the 
presidential address on the subject, “What 
is a Christian College?” There will be a 
symposium on “Current Practices in the 
Teaching of Religion.” This topic will be 
discussed by Professor Jesse F. Smith of 
Suffield Academy from the secondary 
school point of view, and by Professors 
John Howard Howson of Vassar College 
and Mary Frances Thelen of Hollins Col- 
lege from the point of view of teachers 
on the college level. 

Another symposium will deal with the 
question, “Our Future Job! What Will 
It Be? How Shall It Be Done?” Con- 
tributors to this symposium will be Rev. 
Charles W. F. Smith, Washington Ca- 
thedral, Professor Irwin A. Beiler, Alle- 
gheny College, and Prof. Matthew P. 
Stapleton, St. John’s Seminary. 

Professor Jannette E. Newhall of An- 
dover - Harvard Theological Library will 
read a paper on “The Library and the 
Teacher of Religion. 

The program chairman announces a “Re- 
ligious Workshop in connection with which 
a dozen members of NABI will display their 
hobbies for helps and hints by fellow mem- 
bers. Any members who would like to 
participate in “The Religious Workshop” 
are asked to communicate with Prof. Ivan 
G. Grimshaw, American International Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., who is in charge 
of the program. 


The Mid-Western Meeting 


A joint meeting of Mid-western NABI 
and the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
January 12 and 13, 1945, at Evanston, III. 
The meetings will be held in Scott Hall. 


The opening session will begin at 7:30 on 
Friday evening with the reading of the 
(NABI) presidential address by President 
Theodore P. Stephens of Aurora College, 
followed by a symposium dealing with re- 
ligious values in literature and drama. Pa- 
pers will be read by Professor Fred East- 
man On “Drama and the Inner Life,” by 
Professor Amos N. Wilder on “The Liter- 
ary Expression of Puritanism,” and by Pro- 
fessor Roy W. Battenhouse on “The Place 
of Theology in Literary Criticism.” 


“Jewish and Christian Relationships” will 
be the genera! subject of a symposium to be 
presented Saturday morning. Professor 
Paul E. Davies will deal with the topic, 
“Early Christian Attitudes toward Judaism 
and the Jews.” Rabbi Fox will read a pa- 
per on “Early Jewish Attitudes toward 
Christianity and Christians.” Professor 
Charles S. Braden will deal with the topic, 
“Modern Jewish-Christian Relations.” 


At 2:00 on Saturday afternoon Rabbi Ja- 
cob Singer of Temple Mizpah, Chicago, will 
give an illustrated lecture on “Audio-Visual 
Aids to the Teaching of Religion.” 


The CSBR part of the program will begin 
at 3:00 and will feature a symposium on the 
subject, “Prophet, Priest, and King in the 
Life and Thought of Israel,” with the fol- 
lowing papers: 1. “Prophet”—Felix Levy. 
2. “Priest’—O. R. Sellars. 3. “King”— 
O. J. Baab. The CSBR dinner will take 
place at 6:00 P. M. followed by the presi- 
dential address. 
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Additions to Personnel List 


C—H—Woman: A.B., Goucher; A.M., Oberlin; 
Ph. D., U. of Chicago. 1% yrs. teach. 
exper. Present position, social worker. 
Desired subjects: Phil. of Rel., Phil. 
N.T., O.T., Hist. of Rel. 

E—B—Man: A.B., Houghton; B.D., Winona; 
Th. M., Southern Baptist; Th. D., North- 
ern Baptist; Ph. D., U. of Chicago. 1 
yr. teach. exper. Desired subjects: N.T., 
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O.T., Theol., Phil, of Rel. can also teach: 
Phil. 


W—A—Man: B.S., Union U.; M.A., B.D., U. of 
Chicago; 2 yrs. grad. work, U. of Chi- 
cago (sociology); 2 yrs. grad. work, 
Ohio State (soc.). 6 yrs. teach. exper. 
Present position, minister. Desired sub- 
jects: sociology, Bible, Rel. Educ., Soc. 
Psych., Church Hist. Can also teach: 
Psych., Hist., Math. 


Resources for Religious Education 
(Concluded from page 242) 

Young People, Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, 
The Beacon Press, 1941, 99 pages. $1.00. 
The Christian Education of Older Youth, Alleen 
Moon, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, 1943. 160 pages. 60c. 

Our Pupils and How They Learn, Frances Cole 
McLester, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, revised 1944, 127 pages. 35c. 

Teaching Religion in the Public School, Conrad 
A. Hauser, New York, Round Table Press, 

$2.00. 


1942, 300 pages. 


Make Your Agency More Effective, Arthur L. 
Swift, New York, Association Press, 1941, 

$3.00. 

The Rise of Christian Education, Lewis Joseph 

New York, The Macmillan Com- 

$2.50. 


322 pages. 


Sherrill, 
pany, 1944, 349 pages. 


Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. Know Your 
Bible Series. Study Number 4. By Roy L. 


SmitH. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 64 pages. 25¢c 
each. 
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